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SILENT AS A SHOOTING STAR—new 99 H. P. Nash 
Manifold-Sealed engine beat all 


with exclusive 
others in its class in the 1940 Gilmore -Yosemite 
Economy Run with 23.76 miles per gallon. Has 


Sealed Beam lights to guide you safely on your 
way. 2000 dealers t6 serve you. See yours today! 


But ~ Ou Oughla 
Stace Some Fun! 


dustless in summer—warm in win- 


ter—by Weather Eye condition- 
(Something you never saw 


ALRIGHT -you've gota car that’s 


good enough to haul around the 
family. And when it wears out, 
you can get a new one like it— 


ing. 
happen in a car before! ) 

What matters that the signpost says 
you're far from home! You can 


Just a minute, though—are you hav- 
sleep tonight in a Nash Convert- 


ing any fun? 
ible Bed . . . or come home in the 


Get in a Nash and you'll know what 
dusk, like a phantom thing pos- 


ENJOY EVERY WEEK-END this summer 
with your Nash Convertible Bed. Lets 
you drive where you like, when you 
like... saves you time, spares ex- 
pense. New Arrow-F light Ride frees 
you from fatigue of all-day driv- 
ing. Get started on your fun in a 


Nash—today! 


ld 


we mean. But, get in quick—for 
a Nash Manifold-Sealed engine 
offers something so new in power 


that it almost sizzles! 


Away you go—from 5 to 35 zipping 
miles an hour. Then a click—and 
with a silent engine, you’re Fourth 
Speeding along at a speedway pace. 

It’s a new gear—new range of 
performance—with an Automatic 


Overtake that sends you scamper- 


ing up the hill ahead. 


Up and over the top... then down 
a wooded lane... snaking around 


sharp turns... ‘‘gunning’’ over 


riddled stretches of macadam... 
you swing along, amazed to find 
you’re not clenching the wheel, 
not steeling yourself—for the 


bumps that never arrive. 


Even the air is different . . . kept 


; 


fieioatin sae 


~~ 


The difference in quality, though, 


sessed, with the moonlight ¢list- 
ening on the eager hood ahead... 


. this 


This is adventure. This is life 
is the fun you’ve been missing! 


Yes—a Nash does cost a bit more than 
the "All Three’’ cars. But that 
small difference in dollars vanishes 


from your mind immediately. 


stands out in every point a 
7-bearing crankshaft instead of 
the usual 3 or 4+... a double 
frame chassis, 300 to 400 pounds 


more weight than small cars—for 


safety and long life. Features that 
save money, add to resale value. 


Your best million miles are sti// ahead! 
You belong in a Nash today! 
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Hurtling 40 tons of metal 
through a tunnel— quietly 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


URTLE a big railway car through a 

tunnel and you're bound to have 
the roar and clamor and screeching 
wheels you associate with the subway 
of today. 

But subway officials and car builders 
weren't willing to quit trying for quiet. 
They knew of Goodrich rubber springs 
and other developments that reduce vi- 
bration and so reduce noise. They called 
in Goodrich engineers and set to work. 


Every movement of a subway car, 
every stress and strain that might cause 
vibration and noise, was studied. Finally 


a new-type compartment car was de- 
signed that literally swings in rubber— 
the body swings on giant rubber springs, 
yet there is no sway because rubber ab- 
sorbs thrust in any direction. Rubber 
“sandwiches” in wheels keep rail shock 
from the car trucks and body. Wall 
panels swing in a rubber base to absorb 
vibration. In fact rubber eliminates vir- 
tually every metal-to-metal contact in 
body, trucks and mechanism. 

The car was tried out, and purred 
along as silently as an automobile on 
a boulevard. “Subway nerves’ will 
become a thing of the past. 


This is the sort of work Goodrich 
engineers are doing all the time— 
finding new ways rubber and synthetics 
can serve industry as well as improving 
standard products such as belting, hose, 
packing, rolls. This constani develop- 
ment work explains why so many users 
of rubber find that Goodrich products 
last longer, cost less, serve their pur- 
pose better. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
aay cat canal IN RUBBER 
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ADDRESSI» ACHINES 


WOULD YOU RATHER 
WAIT A WEEK — OR 


A MINUTE ? 


Any addressing system that uses 
embossed metal plates makes it nec- 
essary for you to have the plates made 
outside and wait (often a week or 
more) until they are delivered— unless 
you buy a high-priced stamping press 
to do your own embossing. 


| 


L —_— — _ 


But with the Elliott Addressing System, 
making a change or addition in your 
mailing list is only a minute’s work on a 
regular typewriter in your own office. 
Immediate action! Immediate use! 


ONLY 


CAN GIVE YOU 
THE TYPEWRITEABLE 


Sign below and attach to business letterhead for 
new 36-page book on modern addressing methods. 


Mr. 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 

















LETTERS 





Partitioning Germany 


In the Feb. 12 issue of Newsweek ap- 
peared a most interesting article entitled 
“Pax Britannica,” with maps showing how 
“London armchair strategists have begun 
to map a new Germany.” History has been 
mistreated by your “armchair strategists.” 
The following sound principle should never 
be forgotten: “When one builds for the 
future, one has no right whatever to ig- 
nore the materials that have been piled up 
by the past.” May I suggest, therefore, 
that Federationists should rather conceive 
their plan according to the partitions 
drawn on the enclosed map (see illustra- 
tion). 

My map has the merit to be on a right 
scale. It shows the return of Landau, 
Zweibriicken, Saarbriicken, and Saarlouis 
to France (Treaty of 1814). It does not 
claim for any annexation to France, Bel- 
gium, or Holland. A political annexation 
would be a terrible mistake. However, as 
it is necessary to hold the Rhine—a mili- 
tary necessity to prevent war—and even 
a bridgehead east of the Rhine, it would 
be advisable to form a Rhenish state, in- 
dependent but occupied by an interna- 
tional police force. 

Hannover, cradle of the reigning family 
of England, should go to Great Britain. It 
would give the English a bridgehead on 
the Continent. Schleswig-Holstein should 
be annexed to Denmark; Poznan and East 
Prussia should be annexed to Poland, 
which could give Vilna to Lithuania and 
Lwow to Ukrainia. 

A Southern German State would include 
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Austria, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden, 
A Northern German State would include 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
and Silesia. Between the two German 
states would be a hybrid made up of Sax. 
ony, the Sudeten region, Bohemia, and 
Moravia. Slovakia would go over to Hun. 
gary; Hungary would give the Burgenland 
back to Austria. 
(PROF.) ROBERT FOURE 
Cité Universitaire 
Paris, France 
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Highway Ark 


One morning late in July 1938, when | 
was sweating astride a bicycle on U.S, 
Route 30 where it nears the scorching Red 
Desert country of Southern Wyoming (| 
was on a 6,000-mile transcontinental pedal. 
ing spree), I was suddenly confronted by 
a curious mirage. Out of the sagebrush at 
the road’s edge there lumbered a 40-foot 
length of boat, tugged on wheels by a 
sputtering little motor in a stripped auto 
chassis. An emblem crudely daubed on the 
vessel’s stern proclaimed: “Paul Satko 
Family—Twentieth Century Pioneers— 
Richmond Virginia to Alaska—by Land 
and Sea.” 

Satko turned as I drew up, and grinned. 
Then the “Ark” pulled slowly away, a 
couple of pretty Satko daughters waved 
me good-by, and I’d neither seen nor 
heard of these individualists again until 
NEWSWEEK (May 6) brought the sad tale 
of their ship’s foundering in Puget Sound 
and the complications raised by authorities 
in questioning the seaworthiness of the 
craft. 


New York City 





E. C. JOHNSON 
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Prof. Fouré’s own formula for dismemberment of Germany 
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I never saw you before...TODAY YOU’RE MY BEST FRIEND!“ 


b gerne when Jim Spier stepped 
into his car, he was living peaceably 
in an untroubled world. 

He couldn’t have guessed a traffic light 
would go haywire. But in a split second 
Jim’s well-ordered world had vanished. 

Instead there was trouble — damage 
to his car and another. A woman claimed 
she was injured. There were questions 
... threats ... lawyers ... doctors. 

Then a man with a brief case appeared. 
Jim had never seen him before. But he 
did what no friend, no brother, could 
have done. He lifted the load of trouble 
from Jim’s back. He worked fast but 
sympathetically, thinking of every 
last detail. When he got through, 
Jim’s well-ordered world was back in 
place. 

That’s only the beginning of the 
story that should interest you most. 

Several years before, Jim had 
taken out car insurance. All he knew 
was that he wanted adequate protec- 
tion at minimum cost. So he picked 
Liberty Mutual, got annual divi- 
dends regularly, and forgot about 
the whole thing. 


Not until the time of the accident, and 
the day that followed, did Jim realize 
he had bought more than mere protec- 
tion. His Liberty Mutual policy was a 
guarantee of peace of mind. 

You'll never find those three words 
in a car insurance policy. The nearest 
thing to them are the words “Liberty 
Mutual.”” For Liberty Mutual was 
organized by and for insurance buyers 
and we look at things from your point of 
view. If you have an accident, we want 
to give you the benefit of skilled special- 
ists, from coast to coast, trained in in- 
vestigating and adjusting automobile 











accidents ... we want to keep you out 
of court and out of trouble... 
to serve you by paying fair claims against 
you promptly, by resisting dishonest or 
exaggerated claims to the limit ... we 
want to provide you with car insurance 
at the lowest cost. We want to do these 
things for you, and we do them, because 
your interests are ours. 

Before you buy or renew your car in- 
surance, ’phone the nearest Liberty 
Mutual office. Or clip the coupon for a 
free booklet, explaining how responsible 
car owners can enjoy preferred insurance 


we want 


service at lower cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation, please send me free 


illustrated booklet showing how careful 
drivers get car insurance at lower cost. 


NW-5-13-40 
Name = 
Address 
City and State__ ss 
Make of car__ Year 
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d’apres A. M. CASSANDRE 





J HOURS OF FISHING AND 


then a Dubonnet cocktail. What a grand prelude to 
tall stories...and food. Dubonnet, made of fine French 
wines deftly blended, will delight you. This famous 
French appetizer is neither too sweet nor too dry, 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 


THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY—Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of % lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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HB Many a man is apt to forget that hi 
Ecuun: wife has her full] Share of driving is 
the endless trai _— 
stores, to pra 4 moms to school, to “My new Mercury is so casy to park | 
0 Ever since th J ut she doesn’t forget ! and handle in traffic that I drive with “| find so much pleasure in my 
/ - big new Mercury 8 real confidence and pleasure. The en- new Mercury. Its size and weight give 
sates peared, unsolicited Praise has +4 gine, of which I know nothing, acts me the feeling of security I like—and 
| for this handsome “eight” f poured in as if it needs no help from any one, it is such a joy to handle. Then, too, 
Be Read what some of th _ onan. but just purrs along—and I get there!” I like its economy of gas and oil, a 
drivers’”” have to say: as forgotten Mrs. A. B. BARRET, very important factor these days.” 
—_ St. Augustine, Fla. — Mrs. G. J. CLARE, 
Joliet, Ill. 





























“Everywhere, people admire the 
beauty of our Mercury. When I park, 
people stop to look it over. I especiaily 
approve of the full vision, the luxuri- 
ous fittings and attractive instrument 
panel, and the roominess of the beau- 
tifully upholstered interior.” 

—Mnrs. GeorGE SHERNDAL, 
East Milton, Mass. 


"| have used my Mercury con- 
stantly and recently made a trip of 
over 4000 miles in perfect comfort. I 
am greatly impressed by its beauty, 
easy handling, and exceptional ° gas 
mileage—delighted that the Mercury 
is in the Ford Family.” 

—Rutu Evper GILLEsPIE, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Others know there’s no tobacco 
on earth that equals this truly 
AROMATIC pipe mixture 


Some people don’t like anything 
that’s new. 

Here’s such a new, different 
smoking-experience that some men 
don’t like it. But thousands of 
smokers won't touch any tobacco 
but Bond Street. 

Bond Street's like expensive 
custom-blends in flavor, fragrance 
and bite-free coolness. Contains 
rare aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular price mixture. 
Even women approve its aroma. 


In fairness to yourself, spend 157 
for a tin of Bond Street today! 


ce € 


ley bry a tin of 
STREET 
Pipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


Franz LeEHAR, 
Hungarian operetta 
composer, 70, April 
30. Both Vienna and 
Budapest, last strong- 
holds of the Haps- 
burg empire that he 
romanticized in song, 
honored the compos- 
er of “The Merry 
Widow” on his birth- Acme 
day. Each echoed with gala performances 
of Lehar music—with Lehar himself con- 
ducting his “Land of Laughter” in Buda- 
pest, while Vienna conferred upon him the 
city’s honor ring (“The Merry Widow” is 
a favorite of Hitler). 





“ 


Tue Duke or CONNAUGHT AND OF 
STRATHEARN, third son of Queen Victoria 
and former Governor-General of Canada 
(1911-16), 90, May 1. 


Married: 


Mary Martin, stage and screen star, 
and Richard Halliday, story editor of Para- 
mount studios, in Las Vegas, Nev., May 5. 
Miss Martin, daughter of a Weatherford, 
Texas, judge, was an obscure actress and 
singer until she won a role in the 1938-39 
Broadway musical 
hit “Leave It to Me” 
and soared to fame 
on her rendition of 
the strip-tease ballad 
“My Heart Belongs 
to Daddy.” Married 
previously she has an 
8-year-old son, Larry, 
Acme Who calls her “Mimi.” 








AcuMeED ABDULLAH, novelist, dramatist, 
and magazine writer, and Mrs. Rosemary 
A. Dotan of New York City, in Warren- 
ton, Va., May 3. Captain Abdullah, son 
of a Russian father and an Afghan mother, 
was formerly married to Jean Wick, a New 
York literary agent, who died in February 
1939. 


JutiaA Rvutn, adopted daughter of 
George Herman Ruth, and Ricuarp WELLS 
FLANpeErRs of Melrose, Mass., in New York 
City, May 1. The bride, who is Mrs. 
Ruth’s daughter by a previous marriage, 
was adopted by the former King of Swat 
in 1930. At the ceremony, performed in 


Wide World 








the Fourth Presbyterian Church, the Babe 
was resplendent in top hat, zebra-striped 
tie, and white carnation. 


Nancy Wuirney, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Whitney, and Henry 4 
Gerry of New York, in New York City. 
May 3. Mrs. Gerry is a graduate of Foy. 
croft and made her debut in 1935. A Har. 
vard graduate, Gerry is a well-known polo 
player and with his three brothers plays 
in a family polo team. 


Elected: 


As a vice president of the General Mo. 
tors Corp., Pau W. Garrett, director of 
public relations for General Motors since 
1931, in New York City, May 6. Prior to 
joining General Motors, Garrett was with 
The New York Evening Post for elevey 
years, first as financial columnist and later 
as financial editor. 


Presented: 


A gold medal for 
patriotic services, to 
Greorce M. Conan, 
veteran stage actor, 
by President Roose- 
velt, in Washington, 
May 1. The medal 
was authorized by an 
act of Congress of 
June 29, 1936, for 
Cohan’s World War 
services as the com- 
poser of the two pa- 
triotic songs “Over 
There” and “You're 
a Grand Old Flag,” but until now the actor 
has not been available for the presentation 
ceremonies. 


Wide World 


Interning: 


As an assistant in Mayor F. R. La 
Guardia’s office in New York City, Davin 
ROCKEFELLER, 24-year-old son of Jolin D. 


Rockefeller, a 


Rockefeller Jr. Young 
student of govern- 
ment and economics 
who has just com- 
pleted his  require- 
ments for a Ph.D. 
degree at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is 
one of 60 “interns,” 
—college students 
who study city gov- 
ernment at firsthand 
for scholastic credit. ' Acme 


Died: 


ALBERT, French aviator, known to mally 
Americans as Albert le Screwball, in 4 
crash after a dogfight, somewhere i? 
France. America met Albert last fall 
through Robert J. Casey of The Chicago 
Daily News, who spun amusing yarns of 
the small things in the daily life at the 
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“Hope to be seeing you soon.” ... “Gee, it's swell 
to hear your voice.” ... “We're all well here.” 

No great words of business or state are these — 
just the homey, every-day conversations that are 
America. The thoughts and hopes and remem- 
brances that bind families and friends together. 
The flow of understanding that helps to make this 
a united nation. 

Always the Bell System stands ready to help— 
to do its part quickly, cheaply, courteously, in the 
manner of a friend. 

















“WAS MY FACE RED!’ 





WHOSE FACE? ““My 
, face?’ said Charley, 
“after Mabel - 
bawled me out for 
raking her face with my whiskers, And 
right there and then I decided to get 
myself a smoother, cleaner, fresher- 
feeling Barbasol Face.” 





HIGH BICYCLES were all right in their 
day and so were old-fashioned shaving 
methods. But why go on punishing 
your face with harsh preparations that 
tend to dry and irritate the skin, mak- 
ing it rough and coarse—when you can 
use modern Barbasol, soothing and 
beneficial — the quickest, smoothest, 
sweetest shave you ever had. 


TENDER SKIN? Then let Barbasol help to 
protect your skin, not only from your 
razor while you shave, but also leave 
it feeling soothed and refreshed after 
you've shaved — thanks to Barbasol’s 
beneficial oils. 
(Your druggist has 
Barbasol in three 
sizes, 25¢, 50¢, 75¢. 
Five Barbasol 
Blades, 15¢.) 


For Modern Shaving 
No Brush « No Lather « No Rub-in 
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French Front. It seems that the fanciful 
Albert* had legions of fans who lined the 
banks of the Moselle River to marvel at 
the daring of his daily late-afternoon re- 
connaissance flights under the noses of 
German guns, who exulted as he swooped 
low enough “to scrape the ears off the 
startled sentries at 
the bridgeheads,”’ 
and who prayed in 
Luxembourg church- 
es when their hero’s 
escapes from Nazi 
airmen became closer 
and closer. Casey had 
a lot of fun with Al- 
bert and the devot- 
ed followers of this winged knight, but last 
week, after word came that Albert had 
died gallantly, against the uneven odds of 
two Messerschmitts to one Curtiss, the 
rotund writer doffed his hat to the hero 
and offered these vital statistics: Albert’s 
name was Ernest Albert Schmitt; he was 
from Thionville; his father was a French- 
man and his mother a Luxembourger. 











Joser A. Pasternack, 58, well-known 
radio, concert, and operatic conductor, of 
a heart attack while rehearsing an NBC 
radio program in Chicago, April. 29. He 
came to the United States as a young con- 
cert soloist from Poland. 


Rosina Gaui, 44, former premiére dan- 
seuse and ballet mistress of the Metro- 
politan Opera and wife of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, retired general manager of the 
Metropolitan, of pneumonia, in Milan, 
April 30. 


Furnirotp M. Simons, 86, former 
Senator from North Carolina (defeated in 
1932 by Josiah W. Bailey after a service of 
30 years) , near New Bern, N.C., April 30. 


Berry Watt, 79, 
“King of the Dudes” 
and for half a cen- 
tury one of the most 
colorful sartorial fig- 
ures on two conti- 
nents, after an attack 
of uremia, in Mo- 
naco, May 5. Born 
Evander Berry Wall, 
he was a sensation of 
the New York of the ’80s and ’90s—fam- 
ous for the flamboyant plaids on his coats, 
the tight fit of his trousers, and the height 
of his high stiff collars, entwined with the 
gaudiest of elaborate cravats. In 1912 he 
and his wife—the beautiful Lomie Mel- 
bourne of Washington, who died four years 
ago—moved to France and made their 
home there. One of Wall’s proudest boasts 
was that in 60 years he had never tasted 
water—that his only drink was cham- 


pagne. 


Acme 





*The sketch reproduced here was drawn by 
Matt Green for The New York World-Telegram 
when that paper was carrying Casey’s stories. 
The Post is now their New York outlet. 


SIDESHOW 


Hitches— 


Goose Creek, Texas: Justice of the 
Peace Morris N. Hall was wondering about 
his matrimonial stock in trade last week: 
Just after he married a couple from Hous. 
ton, the bridegroom turned to the bride 
and said: “You’ve got me now—I hope 
you're satisfied. To hell with you.” As the 
man walked out, the weeping bride went 
home with her parents. In the middle of 
still another ceremony the girl broke in: 
“I don’t know whether I want to marry 
you or not.” “That’s OK by me,” the 
groom replied. They both walked out— 
unmarried. 





History Note— 


Scranton, Pa.: One of the questions in 
a recent eighth-grade quiz was: “What 
part did the United States Navy play in 
the World War?” One of the boys pon- 
dered, then wrote: “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Perfumed Divots— 


Mangum, Okla.: The greens commit- 
tee of the Mangum golf course decided 
Bermuda grass wasn’t tough enough to 
take the plowing of amateur players. Parts 
of the course were sown with wild onions, 


Informality— 
Columbus, Ohio: Gov. John W. 


Bricker’s 9-year-old son, Jackie, slipped 
down the stairs of the Executive Mansion 
while a tea was in progress and the guests 
were chatting quietly. As Jackie came into 
the room, his two pet white rats slipped 
out from under his coat. The women 
screamed while the men chased the rats. 


Hero— 
New York City: All John Adami 


could see at the movies was the hat on 
the woman in front of him. “Take that 
basket off!” he said. A free-for-all followed 
with patrons in adjoining seats mixing in. 
But Night Court Magistrate Anna M. 
Kross—before whom the principal con- 
testants were haled—vindicated Adami. 
“T think women should take their hats off 
in the movies,” she said. “Even Mayor 
La Guardia said the same thing about a 
woman’s hat.” 


Right of Way— 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Walter Hildreth 
had to answer a charge in court of pushing 
Mrs. Christian Febiger’s Pekingese aroun¢. 
He said he couldn’t get past the dog on 
the sidewalk, as it was on the right when 
it should have been on the left. Magistrate 
Dogole fined him $10 for disorderly con- 
duct and said dogs could walk where they 
pleased. 
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This postscript summarizes the thinking of 
thousands of Burroughs users. 


Experience has taught users the certainty of 
satisfaction, long life and maximum return on 
their investment in Burroughs equipment. 


Experience has proved the availability and 
competence of Burroughs factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service in safeguarding 
their equipment against costly interruption. 


Experience also prompts users to depend 
upon Burroughs research engineers for a 


steady flow of new machines, new features 
and new developments for keeping pace with 


changing office requirements. 


Your local Burroughs representative, backed 
by a full line of thoroughly modern Burroughs 
machines and features, is experienced in 
recommending exactly the right equipment 
for any figuring, accounting, cash handling or 
forms-writing job. Why not call him today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6340 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF JOHN SONSTROEM WHO CELEBRATED HIS 50TH ANNIVERSARY AS A MEMBER OF THIS ORGANIZATION ON MAY 8, 1940 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





a 
Views on Britain 


Among those in Washington most com- 
petent to judge, the unofficial view is that 
Britain’s handling of the war so far has 
been a generally inept performance typi- 
fied by the act of putting the Norwegian 
campaign in the hands of Gen. Carton de 
Wiart. The critics point out that the gen- 
eral hadn’t commanded troops in nearly 
two decades, had lived in retirement in 
Poland for years (until just before Hitler’s 
invasion) , and knew almost nothing about 
modern mechanized warfare. 


Roosevelt and Dewey 


Dewey gets under F.D.R.’s skin far more 
than any other GOP Presidential contend- 
er. Roosevelt takes indirect pot shots at 
him in public and direct ones in private, 
implying there’d be danger in having for- 
eign policy controlled by one “so inex- 
perienced.” This talk has impressed at 
least one Cabinet member so much that 
he tells friends that Dewey’s nomination 
would clinch the decision for a third term 
if Roosevelt had any doubt about running. 
Most observers think a Dewey nomination 
might be a contributing factor, not a ma- 
jor one, but believe it might be a good ex- 
cuse to run if F.D.R. were looking for one. 


Railroad Espionage 


U.S. Army Intelligence officers have re- 
cently discovered espionage in railroad of- 
fices where shipments to the Allies are be- 
ing cleared. Methods of counterespionage 
to protect U.S. interests are being con- 
sidered now. The point is that railroad 
clerks, having access to papers covering 
shipments of planes and munitions, are in 
a position to know where carload ship- 
ments of such war supplies can be located 
at any time and are able to keep track of 
the general flow of supplies. 


Political Straws 


The White House crowd has been se- 
verely criticizing Farley, saying he’s ne- 
glecting his work as Democratic Chairman 
to push his own candidacy . . . Incidental- 
ly, Democrats are expressing respect for 
the Republican National Committee’s work 
for the first time since Hoover days... 
Bernard Baruch is making a heavy study 
of defense and may soon loose a blast at in- 


adequate industrial preparations and at 
the condition of the Army and Navy... 
A. P. Giannini, the California banker who 
contributed to Roosevelt’s campaign funds 
before he and the Administration fell out, 
is preparing to lend moral and financial 
support to the Willkie candidacy ...A 
leading candidate to succeed Leo T. Crow- 
ley as Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
chairman is now William R. White, N. Y. 
State Superintendent of Banks. 


Dark-Horse Hurley 


A group of industrialists and editors are 
grooming Patrick Hurley, Hoover’s Secre- 
tary of War, as a dark horse to be pushed 
if Taft and Dewey should deadlock. They 
already have a small campaign setup and 
will shortly mail to all GOP national com- 
mitteemen literature extolling Hurley’s 
record. The publicity will emphasize his 
war record, his public and private business 
record, his “sane liberalism,” and _ his 
friendship with both labor factions. 


Sailors’ Insurance 


The Administration is just completing a 
detailed plan for unemployment insurance 
for maritime workers. It will be introduced 
in Congress very shortly, and the Admin- 
istration will press for immediate enact- 
ment, thus fulfilling F.D.R.’s pledge to 
maritime union workers at the time the 
war broke out. No other major Social Se- 
curity changes seem likely. 

Trivia 

It has been generally overlooked that 
this year’s Highway Authorization Bill 
carries a provision for U.S.-state coopera- 
tion in laying out “flight strips”—that is, 
strips of land alongside highways to be 
used for emergency plane landings .. . 
Some sort of long-hop campaigning record 
goes to Paul McNutt; one day last week 
he spoke in Greensboro, N.C., boarded a 
succession of planes in an all-night trip, 
and addressed an Omaha, Neb., audience 
next day . . . SEC Commissioner Leon 
Henderson has resigned as president of the 
Washington chapter of the Spanish Refu- 
gee Relief Campaign as a result of a 
split in which the more Leftist group won 
out. 





Allied ‘Brain Trust’ 


| announcement soon of the 
formation of a special “brain trust” for 
the Allied Supreme War Council. The 


plan is to enlist equal numbers of French 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


and British experts on technical, strategic, 
economic, and financial matters and have 
them work closely together on committees. 
Their function would be to perform all 
preliminary research, eliminate impractical 
projects, and present their findings on 
questions of principle and measures of 
execution. 


British Production Row 


The British Labor party and _ trade- 
union officials have collected sufficient 
evidence on the inefficiency of the British 
war-production effort to stir up a fair- 
sized scandal. They’ve held off during the 
Norwegian action, waiting for a ripe 
moment to bring out their findings. The 
labor leaders have uncovered many glaring 
examples of delay in the manufacture 
of war materials, particularly situations 
caused by the dislocation of man power. 
A typical example occurred three weeks 
ago: The same day that a Labor Ministry 
official publicly deplored the lack of skilled 
craftsmen which was holding up a rus’ 
job at a Birmingham plant, the Ministry's 
representative in Sheffield (about 75 miles 
away) turned down 150 applications for 
the same type of work. 


Spain’s Status 


Don’t attach any significance to revived 
reports of the training of Spanish guns on 
Gibraltar or of impending Spanish troop 
concentrations in the Andalusia area. Con- 
sidered opinion of those best informed on 
Spain is that such action would be taken 
only in response to foreign suggestions and 
amount to no more than a gesture. It’s true 
that Italian and, to a lesser extent, Ger- 
man influence is still strong in Spain, but 
a great majority of the people are pro- 
Ally. This, plus Spain’s unpreparedness, is 
expected to force Franco and his pro-Fas- 
cist brother-in-law, Minister of the Inte- 
rior Serrano Sufier, to steer a neutral 
course. 


Japan’s ‘Recognition’ Troubles 


Tokyo is having unexpected difficulty 
getting its Wang Ching-wei puppet govern- 
ment in China recognized by the “friend- 
ly” Rome, Berlin, and Madrid govern- 
ments. Japanese diplomats have been 
busily pulling strings backstage but have 
received cool, noncommittal replies to all 
“suggestions” that the three governments 
hurry recognition. This has surprised 
Tokyo, since all three had previously as- 
sured the Japanese that recognition would 
be forthcoming. The best guess in diplo- 
matic circles is that the Axis Powers feel 
their position in Europe is now strong 
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enough to make any hurry about a new 
Far East move unnecessary, and that 
Spain, following Franco’s increasingly cau- 
tious policy, may not recognize Wang at all. 


Finnish-Russian Relations 


You can discount the recent reports of 
further severe Russian demands on Fin- 
land. Finnish diplomatic sources say that 
the Soviet has stuck closely to the terms 
of the treaty and has shown no signs of 
attempting to drive a harder bargain. 
While relations between the nations are 
hardly “friendly,” the diplomats say they 
have been equable and polite. 


Foreign Notes 


Though the Spanish revolution ended 
a year ago, the Spanish Government 
hasn’t yet adopted an official flag; it has 
decided only that the old colors of red 
and yellow will be used . . . The Chung- 
king Government has dug up a three- 
year-old declaration by Wang Ching-wei, 
now Japan’s puppet, calling for supreme 
sacrifice and adding: “The Chinese people 
must see to it that none of their com- 
patriots live to become puppets” .. . 
Because he expects that either of the 
leading Presidential candidates will boot 
him out of Mexico after the July election 
there, Leon Trotsky is looking around 
for another home. Friends are trying to 
arrange for him to enter the U.S. 





General Business Outlook 


A check of a dozen able government 
and private economists (the same group 
whose composite forecasts this department 
has found extraordinarily accurate in the 
past) reveals no expectation of either pro- 
nounced business improvement or a pro- 
nounced decline in the next two or three 
months. The consensus is that the FRB 
index of production, which has slid from 
128 in December to about 100 in April 
(just as predicted here by this group), is 
now leveling out, will stick pretty close to 
100 (or rise very slightly) in the next two 
or three months, then probably begin a 
pronounced climb. Some of the economists 
were more pessimistic than this (predict- 
ing an index as low as 95), some more 
optimistic, but this is the average forecast. 
All declined to make longer-range guesses 
because of the importance of unpredictable 
developments abroad. 


Business Innovations 


U.S. Forest Products Laboratory experi- 
menters claim to have discovered a process 
for making wrapping paper from the vir- 
tually useless blackjack. oak trees that 
abound in the Ozarks . . . University of 
Arizona scientists, on the basis of current 
tests, believe they'll soon have a new-type 
cotton that will thrive in blistering heat 
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like that in Southern Arizona . .. For 
workers in danger of stepping on nails or 
spikes, there’s now available a lightweight 
rubber innersole containing overlapping 
strips of steel . . . Now there’s a simple, 
electrically operated brake to be attached 
to the front wheels of motorcycles to pro- 
vide extra-quick stopping and lessen wear 
on the rear brake and tire; it’s supposed 
to require less current than a tail light. 


Aircraft Merger Off 


All subsurface signs early this week 
pointed to the abandonment of the planned 
$170,000,000 merger of Curtiss-Wright 
(aircraft) Corp. and Floyd Odlum’s At- 
las Corp. investment trust, which caused 
a sensation when announced March 19. 
At an unpublicized meeting, Curtiss- 
Wright directors have voted 6-4 against 
using the company’s funds to solicit prox- 
ies for the plan, and two directors who 
advocated the move have even considered 
resigning. 


British Buying Effort 

Here’s what was behind the recent re- 
ports that Britain had placed a spectacu- 
larly large order with an American steel 
company, promising to pay for the order 
with American securities owned by British 
nationals. Last September, Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau informally suggested 
that the British could finance purchases 
here by paying for steel with U.S. Steel 
stock, trucks with General Motors stock, 
etc. The British studied the idea, liked it, 
and sounded out both U.S. Steel and G.M. 
Both declined, however, feeling that ac- 
ceptance of their own stock would 
have been equivalent to retiring capi- 
tal. Nevertheless, the idea is being worked 
with some Canadian companies and may 
later be tried here to at least a limited 
degree. 


Business Footnotes 


Makers of portable air-conditioning 
units, with cooperation of electric utility 
companies, are completing plans for an ag- 
gressive air-condition-your-home campaign 
this summer . . . Canada is getting set 
to sell $5 war bonds . . . The American 
Red Cross is sounding out financial lead- 
ers on whether the time is favorable for 
starting a drive to raise $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 for relief of Europe’s war suf- 
ferers . . . Postmaster General Farley is 
still hot for buying the New York Yan- 
kees but hasn’t yet aroused the enthusiasm 
of brokers and bankers who’ve been ap- 
proached on his behalf. 





Entertainment Lines 


J oe Penner’s new contract with Uni- 
versal Pictures is unique. Presumably fear- 
ing the public might tire of his comedy, he 








insisted on a provision that he should neve, 
star solo but must always have at leay 
one co-star . . . The screen producers wh 
have the rights for a series of “Bringing 
Up Father” feature films are trying to get 
the comic strip’s creator, George McManus, 
to play Jiggs . . . After several month; 
silence, the clandestine German “freedom” 
radio station has resumed broadcasting, 
It now calls itself “the radio of the German 
revolution.” 





Plane ‘Speeds’ 


Take with a grain of salt those state. 
ments that practically every new airplane 
will do “400 m.p.h. or better.” Aircraft ex. 
perts say writers generally are getting 
“overenthusiastic” about the speed of mili- 
tary planes. While some new planes, 
equipped with superchargers and generally 
“souped up,” have reached 400 or more 
m.p.h., most U.S. planes now being ex. 
ported aren’t capable of any such speed, 
Sweden was guaranteed only 319 mph, 
on its Vultee Vanguards, and Britain, 
which claims more than 400 m.p.h. for its 
Hurricane and Spitfire pursuit ships, is ap- 
parently satisfied with the 328 mph, 
promised by Brewster for pursuit planes. 


Press Notes 
Both Roy Howard and officials of The 


Indianapolis News have denied the ‘eport 
here that the Scripps-Howard chain has 
been dickering to buy The News. News 
officials insist that they have entered no 
negotiations, direct or indirect, and that 
the paper is definitely not for sale to any- 
body ... Seeking to be ultra-neutral, Bra- 
zil has clamped down a strict rule pro- 
hibiting the publishing or cabling of stories 
which “purport to reflect” Brazilian public 
opinion on European developments . .. 
Charles Hurd of The N.Y. Times is writ- 
ing a biography of the White House . 
Waldo Peirce, the artist, is doing his 
memoirs for Scribners. 


Missing Persons 


Douglas Corrigan, the “wrong-way” 
flyer, is living at his sister’s Los Angeles 
home, where he can keep in touch with 
RKO, which has him under contract. He 
occasionally makes short flights with his 
bride of last summer but plans no long- 
distance hops. He’s also trying to draft the 
design for a new-type plane . . . Jeddu 
Krishnamurti, the Hindu _ philosopher 
whom Annie Besant once hailed as the 
“second Messiah,” now lives quietly with a 
few disciples in a luxurious house in Ojai 
Valley, 50 miles from Hollywood. He holds 
periodic open discussions on Theosophy 
with his followers, but he has no formal 
organization . . . Bull Montana, boxer, 
wrestler, and movie actor noted for his vil- 
lainous appearance, lives in Hollywood, 
where he owns a prosperous restaurant, 
“Bull Montana’s Little Italy.” 
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Visitors from another planet would find 
among all the products of human invention 
nothing more amazing than the invisible, 
dynamic, constructive force called Credit. 

Credit is the faith which men place in other 
men—half a block or half the world away— 
often on no other security than the borrower's 
good name for meeting his obligations. Yet 
credit is the vital, all-pervading element of 
modern industrial civilization— "the promises 
men live by.” 

Thanks to credit, the special products, tech- 
nical resources and creative power of every 
land and climate are infinitely multiplied, 


carried over the seven seas for the use and 


profit of people everywhere. 


Thanks to bank credit, tens of millions of 
American farm and factory workers receive 
higher wages, steadier employment and 
prompt payment for their labor—even though 
the goods they produce may not reach their 
final market, perhaps thousands of miles 
away, until months or years later. 

The commercial banks of the United States 
seek to extend the sound use of credit for the 
benefit of business, the public and the banks 
themselves. In the first six months of last year, 
6,000 large and small banks made over 
5,700,000 new loans, aggregating more than 
10 billions of dollars. The average new loan 
was less than $1800—most loans, even by the 


largest banks, are made to small customers. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pine STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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You Cant Beat ~ — 
BOTTLED BEVERAGE 


You Cant Beat Internationa 
Trucks 





NTERNATIONAL 


Outstanding popular truck for bottlers 
is the International Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300 with its ideal %-% load 
distribution. Unusual maneuverability 
saves time between stops in city hauling. 
The comfortable cab provides easy rid- 
ing, wide-angle vision and maximum 
safety for driver, truck and load. 


| phy a grand old American custom 
to slake your thirst with a deli- 
cious, sparkling bottled beverage. 
The cost is small and the satisfac- 
tion great. 

Over 7,500 independent bottling 
companies distribute 21 billion 
bottlesa yearthrough half a million 
outlets, making the retail volume 
just about an even dillion dollars 
annually! 

Transportation is a factor of the 
most vital importance in the bot- 
tling business. Bottlers themselves 
will tell you that flavor sells their 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





























products but their profits depend on 
their trucks. That’s why so many 
bottlers standardize on Inter- 
national Trucks! 

For any business, Internationals 
offer a complete range of sizes, 
from };-ton light-delivery to power- 
ful six-wheelers. Each model is 
engineered to do its job at the 
lowest possible cost per ton or per 
mile. The International dealer or 
Company-owned branch nearest 
you will demonstrate International 
performance and economy any 
time you say. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Allied Bungling in Norway 


Sets Off Storm 1n Britain 


Gallipoli Parallels Drawn 
as Forces Withdraw and Fleet 
Shifts to Mediterranean 


On May 2, the Allied effort to drive 
the German invaders out of the greater 
part of Norway came to a close, and the 
fifth nation in two years fell under Nazi 
sway. Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain’s announcement in the gloomy well 
of the House of Commons that all Allied 
troops were being withdrawn from South- 
ern Norway was made just 25 years and 
one week after the start of another dis- 
astrous amphibian operation, the Gallipoli 
campaign. At bomb-shattered Andalsnes 
and Namsos the little 1940 expeditionary 
force reembarked in its ships and sailed 
away. And in Berlin Nazi leaders hailed 
the most decisive event of the war since 
the conquest of Poland. The campaign in 
Poland lasted 21 days, and the one in 
Norway 23 from the landing of the Ger- 
mans to the retirement of the Allies. 


Namsos 

At 11 o’clock on the night of May 2 a 
courier handed a message to Col. Ole B. 
Getz, commander of Norwegian troops 
on the Steinkjer front south of Namsos. 
It was from Gen. Carton de Wiart, the 
60-year-old officer who had been recalled 
after seventeen years of retirement to 
command the expedition. The Allied 
message read: “It is with great regret that 
I must let you know that we must with- 
draw from this area . . . We are leaving 
a quantity of material here—which I hope 
you will come and take—and we know 
it will be of value to you and your gallant 
force.” 

When the British troops had arrived 
on April 16 at Namsos, it was still a 
pleasant little farming and fishing village 
of 4,000 inhabitants. A few days later, 
Alpine Chasseurs- from France disem- 
barked. They were just in time for the 
first of a series of terrific German air raids. 

The Germans had first experimented 
with the technique of complete demolition 
by air in 1987 when, during the Spanish 
Civil War, a squadron of their bombers 
destroyed the Basque town of Guernica. 


Now, with far more powerful planes and 
in much greater numbers, they converted 
Namsos into the most completely deva- 
stated town in recent history. Incendiary 
bombs—many of them were a new type 
of iron ball filled with inflammatory sub- 
stance—sent fires leaping through Namsos’ 
frame and log houses. Five-hundred-pound 
bombs leveled other buildings so thorough- 
ly that streets were obliterated and the 
railway yards left a mass of twisted steel. 
Thousand-pound projectiles blew 30-foot 
craters in which sea gulls swam after the 
holes filled with water from melted snow. 

Anti-aircraft guns—set up ten days 
after the first British landing—forced or- 
dinary bombers to greater heights, but 
dive bombers still flashed down through 
the white puffs of the shellfire. Three such 





Nazi planes simultaneously attacked the 
new 1,190-ton British escort vessel Bittern. 
The little ship shot down two of them, but 
the third scored a direct hit and up went 
the anti-submarine depth charges carried 
at the Bittern’s stern, crippling the vessel 
so badly it had to be beached. And out- 
side Namsos, where no anti-aircraft guns 
guarded the Allied communications lines, 
the Germans bombed and strafed at will. 

Actual loss of life from these tactics was 
not great, but the supply, communications, 
and movement of the Allied troops were 
virtually paralyzed. On May 1 the French 
received their orders to leave, and in the 
utmost secrecy that night they were fer- 
ried out to waiting transports in Norwe- 
gian fishing craft by the light of the still 
flaring ruins of Namsos. The next night and 
day the British departed. 

As the evacuation proceeded, the Nor- 
wegian commander in the Trondheim area 
was showing his disillusionment. Colonel 
Getz, after a conference with his officers, 
appealed to the Germans for an armistice 
and issued a bitter order of the day ex- 


Norway’s wooden villages suffered from German bombs 
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plaining his move: “It was an incompre- 
hensible action on the part of the British 
and French, without notifying me, to lay 
open my flanks in the rear so I was cut 
off from any possible retreat.” 

All along the battered northern front 
Norwegian troops stacked their rifles. Ger- 
man bombers ceased raids on Namsos. The 
homeless inhabitants crept down from the 
hills where they had fled and hauled away 
goods left by the Allies, including flour, 
beans, wine, and whisky. On May 5, Ger- 
man troops marched into the town. That 
same day Norway’s Alcazar, the Hegra 
fort on the Trondheim-Storlien railway, 
which had held out through three weeks 
of constant bombardment, surrendered. 

In the evacuation from Namsos, Andals- 
nes, and the other ports, some of the Nor- 
wegian forces were taken along. King 
Haakon and Crown Prince Olaf, whose 
whereabouts have been kept secret since 
German bombers trailed them from yillage 
to village at the start of the war, also 
were taken aboard a British warship. 
(Whether Crown Princess Martha and 
her three children went with them or 
reached Sweden wasn’t revealed last 
week.) Gen. Otto Ruge and the Nor- 
wegian High Command got away, and on 
Sunday Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht 
and Defense Minister Birger Ljunberg 
turned up in London. From there Koht 
broadcast a message, appealing to the 
Norwegian people “not to be impatient 
even if things seem to go slowly.” 

After sailing from Namsos and Andalsnes, 
the Allied expeditionary forces vanished 
in the mists of the North Sea. This meant 
the abandonment by the Allies of another 
huge slice of Norway, with the probability 
that the Germans could move on unop- 
posed up to the provincial capital of Bobé, 
where land transport ends. 


Narvik 


The only real field of action that re- 
mained was at Narvik. Despite Allied na- 
val victories, some 7,000 Germans still 
held the port and the railway to Sweden, 
plus strong positions on the surrounding 
heights. Last week the British Fleet con- 
tinued a sporadic shelling of Narvik de- 
signed to prevent the Germans from dig- 
ging in any further. Reinforcements of 
Alpine Chasseurs, evacuated from the 
south, were landed. And from both Allied 
and German sources came reports of hard 
fighting in the snow-covered mountains 
between these French ski troops and Aus- 
trian Tyrolese units. 

Cut off from all land and sea communi- 
cation with the main German forces and 
suffering from a serious food shortage, the 
Narvik garrison seemed doomed by the 
Allied offensive. But to the German Air 
Force, flushed with its recent success, it 
presented a daring challenge. This week 
Swedish border observers reported that 
transport planes by the score were flying 
north to Narvik. Units of the British force 
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Internationa! 


Norwegians turning over their arms to German captors 


from the south were sent up to join the 
French in the fighting around Narvik. On 
Monday, however, a part of the British 
expedition got back home. They were met 
at the dock in a Scotch port by Sir Ed- 
mund Ironside, chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, who told them: “I think each 
one of you will have it in his heart that 
man for man, under proper conditions, 
you are a match for the Germans. When 
you talk to your people, tell them how well 
you fought—that you have come back 
with your tails up .. .” 


Postmortem 


The M. P.’s who met May 2 listened in 
critical silence to Chamberlain’s explana- 
tion of the dismal sequence of events. The 
Prime Minister frankly admitted that the 
first British troops had gone “as light as 
possible”; that Britain had not been able 
to supply them with enough fighter planes 
or anti-aircraft guns; that Nazi reinforce- 





What Norse bases mean to Reich 


Germany’s air bases in Norway put her 
bombers within closer reach of Britain’s 
naval bases in Scotland but no nearer 
industrial centers in North, Central, and 
Southern England. Typical distances in 
miles from Stavanger, compared with those 
from the German base at Sylt, are: 





From From 
To Stavanger Sylt Difference 
Shetlands 260 500 -240 
Scapa Flow 320 510 -190 
Newcastle 380 ae 
London 560 415 +145 


Germany has one new type of long- 
distance fighter in service, the Messer- 
schmitt 110, with a range of about 820 
miles and the Messerschmitt 109 has a 
range of 373 miles. Hence raids on Scottish 
bases can now be escorted by fighters. 





ments had arrived at a “much greater 
rate”; and that “local German air super. 
iority” was the decisive factor that forced 
the Allied withdrawal. Next to air infer. 
iority, he laid the Allied defeat to the trick- 
ery and “Trojan horse” tactics which had 
enabled the Germans to seize the main 
cities so easily and to paralyze the Nor- 
wegian defense. 

The evacuation of Andalsnes, Chan- 
berlain said, was carried out without the 
loss of a man. He compared the whole 
withdrawal operation—one of the hard- 
est to perform—to “classic examples of 
military skill.” 

As a sort of cold comfort, Chamberlain 
told Commons that the Reich’s naval 
losses had amounted to two capital ships 
damaged, four cruisers, eleven destroyers, 
and five submarines sunk, compared with 
British losses of four destroyers and three 
submarines sunk and five other ships dam- 
aged. As a result of this altered balance of 
naval power, he said, the Allies had been 
able to concentrate a battle fleet at Alex- 
andria (see page 21). 

The Prime Minister promised that the 
Allies vould not let Norway “become a 
sideshow”— indicating that the withdrawal 
to isolated Narvik would be followed by 
an attempted comeback. But he also said 
that they would not be tricked into 4 
dispersion of their forces, as the Reich 
might at any moment invade other 
neutrals or try a “lightning swoop” on 
Britain itself. (The Nazi propagandists 
made much of this remark during the 
next few days, hinting at plans to send 
thousands of transport planes on an aerial 
invasion of Britain. In Rome, the editor 
Giovanni Ansaldo said in a speech to the 
armed forces that Italy expected Germany 
to make just such a move.) 

As crisis-and-war Prime Minister, 
Chamberlain has had plenty of practice at 
explaining defeats. Usually he has handled 
such situations masterfully. This time, 
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ough he got some cheers, the M.P.’s 
pviously were dissatisfied. For he failed 
» answer four crucial questions. 


Nuestions 

First, Chamberlain admitted that Lon- 
ion “for many months” had known that 
he Germans were massing troops and 
ransports in the Baltic and practicing 
anding operations. Yet in face of this the 
xpeditionary force which, in March, 
Britain and France had boasted was ready 
9 aid Finland, had been broken up. When 
he German invasion of Norway came, 
he Allies had to “scrape together” any 
roops they could get, and then they 
ouldn’t supply them with anti-aircraft 
buns until seventeen days after the Ger- 

an landing. 

Second, he failed to explain why the 
Royal Air Force had not been used im- 
iediately and to the hilt when the Ger- 
nan invasion started. During the Finnish 
var RAF officials had privately expressed 
nthusiasm for fighting the Germans on 
2 Scandinavian battlefield. But when the 
Nazis first began their vulnerable work of 
errying troops by air, British bombing 
raids were conducted only with small 
squadrons at limited objectives. Not for 
a week was Aalborg airport in Denmark 
or Fornebo at Oslo raided, and it was two 
weeks before a bomb dropped on the 
Vernes field near Trondheim. By that time 
the Germans were firmly entrenched, and 
even then the British raids were not con- 
tinuous, powerful attacks such as the Ger- 
mans launched on Namsos. 

Third, the Prime Minister failed to re- 
veal why a more serious effort had not 
been made to cut Germany’s sea com- 
munications with Oslo. Although the Brit- 
ish claimed they had sunk 30 transports, 
the Germans continued to get troops 
across the Skagerrak in convoys and in 
hundreds of small Danish and Norwegian 
coastal craft as well. Nor had the RAF 
bombed the German debarkation points 
at Oslo in retaliation for the destruction 
of Namsos. 





Sea battle: German pictures 


Finally, Chamberlain left unanswered 
the biggest question of all: why had not 
the navy forced its way up to Trondheim, 
particularly in the first days of the inva- 
sion, as it had at Narvik? Stories circulated 
in London that this course had been rec- 
ommended by sea officers on the spot and 
by the Norwegians, who believed that the 
Agdenes forts could be forced without too 
much loss. According to these reports, the 
scheme had been turned down by an over- 
cautious Cabinet. It was also rumored that 
other plans for more vigorous action had 
been squelched by Gen. Sir Edmund Iron- 
side, chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


Sweden 

At the opening of the Norwegian cam- 
paign Swedes had waited fearfully for the 
moment when the Reich would demand 
the use of Swedish railways for shipping 
supplies to Norway. Instead, Berlin’s tone 
grew steadily less threatening. The expla- 
nation was simple: German supplies were 
moving with increasing ease through the 
Skagerrak. Canny Swedes calculated that 
continued German victories would thus re- 
duce the chances of their involvement. 

Yet the Allied withdrawal last week fell 
on Sweden with almost as much force as it 
did on Norway. Stockholm papers rang 
with distressed disillusionment, for Sweden 
faced the fact that it was cut off from the 
outside world by a German wall. This 
meant a fundamental diplomatic and eco- 
nomic readjustment. Last week the first 
diplomatic step was taken—without Stock- 
holm’s consultation. In Moscow the official 
Tass agency announced that Germany and 
Russia had conferred and agreed on “the 
preservation of Sweden’s 
Stockholm took the next step when it de- 
cided to open negotiations for a new and 
comprehensive trade treaty with the 
Soviet. 


Significance 


Although smaller in size and apparently 
less costly in men, the Allied expedition 
to Norway paralleled the ill-fated Dar- 
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danelles operation of the last war in both 
military and diplomatic directions. 

The original naval operations at the 
Dardanelles in 1915 were curtailed after 
heavy losses of battleships from mines 
and fear of submarines—the same reasons, 
plus planes, that made the Allies hesi- 
tate to launch a naval assault on Trond- 
heim. 

Then, as in Norway, troops were landed 
under heavy bombardment. But enough 
were never sent for a really decisive effort, 
and after a bloody eight-month battle the 
Allies decided to abandon the campaign. 
In Norway precisely the same “too late 
and too little” tactics dictated the Allied 
operations, with the difference that the 
entire operation was enormously speeded 
up by the tempo of the German blitz- 
krieg. 

The military effects of the Dardanelles 
failure were (1) that the Allies lost the 
opportunity to move against the Central 
Powers on a really vulnerable inside front 
and (2) that it placed Germany in a posi- 
tion, through Turkey, to strike against Al- 
lied communications in a vital area. In 
Norway last week the same picture 
emerged. The Germans closed their ex- 
tremely vulnerable northern flank to the 
Allies and extended their sway over all 
of Scandinavia. Furthermore, they gained 
bases on the western coast of Norway 
from which planes and submarines may 
operate with far greater effect against 
Britain’s naval bases and sea-borne com- 
merce, although the value of these bases 
for actual aerial attack on British cities 
has been exaggerated (see box). 

Diplomatically, the failure to force the 
Dardanelles in the early stages of the ex- 
pedition was a decisive factor in bringing 
Bulgaria into the World War against the 
Allies, and later it allowed the Germans 
to overrun Rumania and crush Russia. The 
most important diplomatic repercussion of 
the Allied failure in Norway was to 
heighten the chances that Italy would 
join Germany in the war. And all through 
Europe confidence in the Allies dropped 
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rapidly. Sweden fell into the position 
of a virtual satellite of the Reich. In the 
Balkans, small states increasingly prepared 
to come to terms with the Nazis. In Ger- 
many itself there sprang up a significant 
demand for new lightning thrusts and in- 
creased confidence that the war would be 
won this year. 





Bomb vs. Battleship 


Early on the afternoon of May 4 the 
German short-wave radio suddenly broke 
off its program. An announcer asked lis- 
teners to stand by for a special bulletin, 
and a chorus broke into the German Navy 
song, “We Are Sailing Against England.” 
Then came the news that German planes 
had sunk a 31,000-ton battleship of the 
Queen Elizabeth class (the Queen Eliza- 
beth, Valiant, and Warspite) and a heavy 
cruiser of the York class. Then the chorus 
again burst out with “Wir fahren gegen 
England.” 

This was the climax of a tremendous 
Nazi air—and propaganda—campaign 


against the British fleet in which Berlin 
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Advance and retreat: the changing lines in three weeks of the Norwegian cam paign 


boasted of sinking scores of ships in the 
Norwegian fjords and of such exploits as 
the capture of a submarine by two sea- 
planes which landed beside it. It was the 
first time, however, that the Germans or 
anybody else had ever claimed to have 
sunk a battleship by air action—the final 
test in the struggle between sea and air 
power. 

A special communiqué told how the pilot 
of a bomber, whose plane was one of a 
squadron diving in formation, had roared 
down on the battleship and hit it between 
the forward gun turrets. Thirty seconds lat- 
er a terrific explosion occurred, it was 
claimed, and flames shot 1,500 feet into the 
air (252 feet higher than the Empire State 
Building). When the smoke cleared away 
only scattered wreckage tossed on the sea. 
At the same time the heavy cruiser was 
said to have been hit both fore and aft, 
then sunk. 

On the day this exploit was announced 
Col. Gen. Erhard Milch, the part-Jewish 
second in command to Marshal Hermann 
Goring at the Air Ministry, received from 
Hitler the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross 


for conducting the successful air campaign - 
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in Norway. And the unofficial talk in Ber- 
lin was that Milch had been instructed, as 
part of the Norwegian campaign, that “a 
battleship must be sunk come what may” 
and to send “wave after wave of power 
divers into action even if at first every at- 
tacking plane is shot down.” 

For more than a day London refused to 
comment on the German reports. Then the 
Admiralty announced: “The German claim 
to have sunk a British battleship and a 
cruiser of the York class in the operations 
off Namsos is untrue.” But it did not say 
whether any such ships had been dam- 
aged—the Admiralty has promised to re- 
veal the losses of all ships but not neces- 
sarily damages. 

And on Monday it conceded losses: the 
new 1,870-ton destroyer Afridi, and two 
big French and Polish destroyers, the 
2,436-ton Bison and 2,144-ton Grom, 
bombed and sunk in the Norwegian with- 
drawal. The captain of the Afridi was P. L. 
Vian, who last month received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order for comman¢- 
ing the destroyer Cossack during the res- 
cue of British seamen from the Naz 
prison ship Altmark. 
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"Rie Allied retirement from Cen- 
\ tral Norway was forced, as stated by 
Neville Chamberlain, by the inability to 
land guns in face of German local air 
superiority. In unvarnished English this 
{ means that the movement was a retreat 
} decided upon by the High Command to 
avoid tactical disasters. 

The success. of the movement is 
claimed by the British Prime Minister as 
having been achieved without loss under 
the “very noses of German airplanes.” 
However, it would. seem that this stroke 
of good fortune may be attributed in 
great measure to the lack of sufficient 
German troops in the area to follow up 
their local victories and to the presence 
of the British Fleet offshore to cover the 
troop embarkations. 

If the historians of the future reckon 
the reembarkation phase of this second 
Gallipoli as a brilliant achievement, such 
glory must go to the British Fleet and 
not to the High Command that planned 
and executed the expeditionary move- 
ment in Norway. 
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Blunders 


When Germany first invaded Denmark 
and Norway, Winston Churchill said that 
Hitler had made the “greatest military 
blunder” since the Napoleonic campaign 
in the Spanish Peninsula. But in view of 
the failure of the Allied Norwegian ex- 
pedition, it was hardly Hitler who made 
the blunder. An analysis of the cam- 
paign will show that many of the basic 
principles of war seem to have been ig- 
nored by the Allies. 


Inpects1on: The hesitation and _ in- 
decision of the British High Command 
during the formative period of the cam- 
paign—particularly after the landing of 
the first troops—contributed greatly to 
the final disaster. To advance or not 
to advance is a matter for grave con- 
sideration; but once the offensive has 
been assumed, “it must,” as Napoleon 
said, “be sustained to the last extrem- 
ity.” 

Again, much could have been gained 
by the Allies in swift movement by rec- 
ognition of the military principle that a 
rapid march helps the morale of an 
army, and increases its chances of vic- 
tory. The British were slow in getting 
their force under way. Some troops were 
reported to have been on transports four 
days, when the crossing could have been 
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made in half that time. They were slow 
disembarking. And once disembarked, 
they were slow in proceeding to their ob- 
jective. Evidently they were not pre- 
pared to cope with the speed of the 
Germans. 

Indecision and the “search for the 
ideal”—to use a phrase from our old drill 
regulations—are forerunners of defeat. 
He who waits for betterment in position 
or reinforcements must remember that 
the enemy is improving also in this 
time and, above all, that a cautious, con- 
servative leader like our own McClellan 
is never fully prepared. Grant, when ad- 
vised on one occasion during the Battle 
of the Wilderness to postpone an hour 
for attack because it was raining, replied: 
“It’s raining on the enemy, too.” 


Dispersion: The decision to divide 
the expeditionary force and land at some 
five or six points—Narvik, Bodé, Nam- 
sos, Sunndals, Nord, and Sogne Fjords— 
may have seemed at the time warranted 
by some plan of maneuver. But such 
dispersion on its face was certainly at 
variance with the teaching of all masters 
of the art of war. 

Perhaps the historian may surmise 
that the British were drawn to the 
Trondheim area by the “magnetism of 
the defensive’—that mysterious force 
that drew Lee to seek Meade on the 
Gettysburg hills. But in Norway, as in 
Pennsylvania, another military precept 
was ignored—that any field which the 
enemy has_ reconnoitered should be 
avoided, with double care necessary 
where he has had time to fortify. Trond- 
heim—harbor and _ hinterland—was al- 
ready occupied and prepared for defense 
by the Germans; yet farther to the south 
were undefended harbors and a hinter- 
land for maneuver controlled by the 
Norwegians. A drive from some such area 
as the Sogne Fjord, with strength con- 
centrated there rather than dispersed, 
could have been directed at the flank of 
the German northward movement and at 
the heart of the area occupied by the 
Germans. 


Councits or War: The advantage of 
dictatorships over parliaments in war is 
always evidenced by the trend in democ- 
racies toward some form of dictatorship 
which follows declaration of war. Democ- 
racies that are slow to recognize this 
principle inevitably pay the price. We 
had councils of war (to our sorrow) in 


Why the British Failed in Norway 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA U.S.A. Retired 


the Civil War. However, in the World 
War, General Pershing was not hampered 
by this yoke. We had profited by ex- 
perience and learned the value of indi- 
vidual military leadership. 

The British and French still have 
councils of war. Made up of political, mil- 
itary, and naval leaders, they hold meet- 
ings, make decisions, formulate plans, 
and then direct military and naval men 
as executives to carry them out. The 
constant councils to decide what to do 
about the Norwegian campaign—with an 
opposition political leader called in on 
one occasion—indicated the absence of 
any one leader strong enough to make 
decisions and carry them through. The 
differences of opinion, political and mili- 
tary, within these councils probably had 
much to do with the unfortunate out- 
come of the campaign. 


The Future 


Whatever the present plan of the 
Allies in Norway, there are opportunities 
in the Mosjéen and Bod6 sectors for de- 
fensive lines capable, with the favorable 
topography of this region, of being made 
into strong positions. The rush of the 
Germans northward from Namsos would 
indicate that a determined effort will be 
made to rescue their Narvik garrison, 
now practically surrounded by the Brit- 
ish, although the Germans control the 
railroad into Sweden. 

Should the Germans gain a foothold in 
the Mo sector first, it would seem that 
the British will have to organize an 
advance position farther north near Bodé. 
Here the Salt Fjord reaches deep inland 
and with the lakes to the east forms a 
water barrier across this narrow neck 
line. The right flank of this position 
rests on the sea, while the left is on 
the Swedish border. Therefore the 
strength of the left flank must be meas- 
ured in terms of Swedish neutrality, as 
also must be the Allied position at Nar- 
vik. 

But in giving final value to the Nor- 
wegian campaign, it must be weighed 
as an offspring of the western front— 
as was stated in these columns in the 
case of Finland. If it is so considered, 
then the final victory regardless of the 
Norwegian battles must await the out- 
come of the war on the Continent. For, 
in this theater of operations, victory 
would mean victory on all fronts, land, 
sea, and air. 
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by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


a sad lessons to be learned 
from last week’s disastrous Allied effort 
in Norway are many: victory can never 
be achieved by a continuous defensive 
policy; an effort worth making should be 
an ample one and be undertaken with all 
the force at one’s disposal; war is a mat- 
ter for military men to conduct and not 
for politicians; the fighting heart is worth 
more than thousands of resounding 
words; excuses are poor substitutes for 
victory; battles on sea or land cannot be 
won without great loss; adequate prepara- 
tions must precede every military move; 
efficient leadership is the priceless gem in 
war. 

The Allies had to make a success of 
their counterattack in Norway or face 
great loss of prestige, plus loss of a golden 
opportunity to establish air bases close to 
Germany. The same problem of German 
local air superiority faced them whether 
the Germans invaded Sweden or Norway, 
but the invasion of Norway gave them 
what should have been the easier solu- 
tion. 


High Stakes 


Britain knows, or should, what a Ger- 
man-dominated Scandinavia means to 
the future of her sea power if the Allies 
do not win the war. Its importance rivals 
that of the Channel ports. For the sake 
of security, both must be in the hands of 
friendly or neutral powers. Britain knows 
by this time also that the criterion of neu- 
trality of the past plays no part in this 
European conflict. And time and again 
she had been warned, since the invasion 
of Austria, that Germany plays the blitz- 
krieg in all its diplomatic, propaganda, 
and espionage phases until ready to strike 
in force. 

She knew that local air superiority 
could not be met by a tactically inade- 
quate air force at the point of conflict, re- 
gardless of its strength eleswhere, but 
must be reinforced on land and sea by 
every counteroffensive possible—whether 
the scene of operations lay in Scandinavia 
or in the Mediterranean. 

The lesson of the last war told her that 
the submarine menace was overcome, not 
by the submarine, but by the mine and 
the depth charge. In the same way, the 
counter air offensive by sea might have 
been a success, could it have been at- 
tempted not only by heavily reinforcing 
the anti-aircraft defense of the fleet but 
also by hundreds of small, fast, inexpen- 


Britain’s Lesson in Norwa 
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sive, seagoing craft (hornets of the sea) , 
fitted with anti-aircraft guns to cope with 
planes in the narrow sea areas. 

Information was available that Ger- 
many had massed troops on the Baltic 
and was practicing embarking and dis- 
embarking them. Yet, in spite of these 
warnings, Britain did not build a pow- 
erful expeditionary force, adequately 
armed and trained for an emergency. In- 
stead, it permitted the dispersion of the 
force assembled months ago to aid Fin- 
land. What was needed was an outfit 
trained like our Marines, attached to the 
Navy to be used as the spearhead for ex- 
peditionary work. 


Deciding Factors 

The underlying German strategy in 
Norway looks good now because it has 
succeeded. From a naval viewpoint, how- 
ever, it had weak points. Before the inva- 
sion the key to the Baltic was safe in the 
German pocket, protected by a fleet 
small compared with that of the Allies 
but, nevertheless, invincible in its own 
waters vis-a-vis Sweden. 

A surprise attack on Sweden instead of 
on Norway, made en masse and support- 
ed by the German Fleet, would have 
caught her unprepared. The Allies could 
not have interrupted transportation of 
troops, and opposition from the Swedish 
Fleet would have meant its annihilation. 
Hence, the finger seemed to point in that 
direction until Russian influence inter- 
posed to preserve Swedish neutrality. 

Norway, therefore, was selected as the 
victim, although more easily situated for 
Allied aid. In so doing, Germany lost or 
had damaged close to twenty effective 
naval units and opened her line of com- 
munications by sea to attack, greatly re- 
ducing her chances should developments 
in Norway turn out to require a move 
through Sweden. Having chosen Norway, 
the Germans had to make a success of the 
initial lightning drive or the subsequent 
campaign might have been a colossal 
and costly failure. 

For the establishment of Allied air 
bases in Norway would have put them 
dangerously near the northern industrial 
areas of Germany and would have given 
them positions from which to attack the 
transport of precious iron ore from Swe- 
den to Germany. Hence the importance 
of Norway to Germany. 

The German move was daring. But it 
won. Success came largely because of (1) 


a correct estimate of the leadership op- 
posing it; (2) accurate information as to 
military and political conditions in Brit- 
ain; (3) appreciation of the need for 
speed on the part of the Germans; (4) 
great tactical air superiority in the areas 
where the battle for control took place; 
(5) the Allies’ hesitancy and lack of ade- 
quate preparation. 

Despite the gains on land, the loss of 
the first move at sea meant that Ger- 
many’s principal lines of supply and re- 
inforcement by sea were laid open to at- 
tack. It was a glorious opportunity, if 
Britain, having accepted the challenge 
and tallied the first naval success, could 
have followed up determinedly with con- 
tinuous operations, efficiently conducted. 

Narvik, in the far north, never was of 
immediate strategic importance. It could 
wait, since the flow of iron ore through 
its port would be governed more by suc- 
cess in Norway than by the possession of 
a useless port. Bergen and Trondheim 
were key points. The former had to be 
eliminated on account of the inadequacy 
of the expeditionary force and German air 
superiority. Trondheim became the ob- 
jective and should have been seized and 
consolidated, with aircraft support given 
and losses accepted, the position being 
used as a focus around which Norwegian 
forces might rally. 

Instead of a determined move, a dis- } 
persal of effort was made, with weak sup- 
porting forces in reserve. Hesitancy to 
take risks also was evident; the advice of 
an Admiral and of an ex-First Lord of the 
Admiralty to blast the way through the 
strong harbor defenses to Trondheim was 
brushed aside, although if the records 
speak true, Britain has three monitors 
and an old battleship, mounting 15-inch 
and 13.5-inch guns, which might have 
been sacrificed with little loss to her sea 
power. Even some older battleships might 
have been spared. Their loss would not 
have jeopardized surface sea control. 

A sea attack on heavily defended 
Trondheim would have had the true 
Nelson touch. But even stopping short of 
that, determined effort should have been 
made to cut the sea lane from Germany 
to Norway and keep it cut. Sketchy mines 
were laid in the North Sea and in the 
Baltic, but the immediate task was to 
keep the Kattegat closed. Again we sve 
no driving motive actuating this prime 
mission of stopping the flow of reinforce- 
ments. 
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Ready for action: British plane over the Suez Canal and an Italian submarine flotilla 


Mare Nostrum 
Spotlight of the War Shifts 


to Mediterranean and Italy 


To Mussolini, the Mediterranean is 
Mare Nostrum (Our Sea). Unfortunately 
for him, the British hold the keys to it 
at Gibraltar and Suez, while the Allies’ 
mutual-assistance pacts with Turkey give 
them virtual control of the third gateway 
at the Dardanelles as well. 

But title to the Mediterranean is easier 
to claim than to assert. And in a speech— 
unreported at the time—before the Fas- 
cist hierarchy on April 21, the Duce com- 
plained bitterly about the British block- 
ade and protested: “We are really prison- 
ers between Gibraltar and Suez.” 

This growing hostility between Italy 
and Britain was shown also at the other 
end when on April 26 Viscount Halifax, 
the British Foreign Secretary, called Giu- 
seppe Bastianini, the dapper young Ital- 
ian envoy, in to see him. When Halifax 
brought up the matter of Italy’s anti- 
British press, Bastianini had a ready come- 
back. He recalled that the British press 
had been asking: “Can Italy fight?” and 
showing how easily Italian industrial cen- 
ters could be bombed, the coast blockaded, 
and the African empire grabbed. 

The Halifax-Bastianini session got only 
the barest notice in Italian papers. They 
were too busy playing up the appointment 
of the militant pro-German, Dino Alfieri, 
as Ambassador to Berlin (Newsweek, 
May 6). 


Strategy 

Britain then abruptly changed its tac- 
ties in dealing with Italy. On April 30 it 
sprang the first of two surprises. A state- 
ment said that, owing to “pronouncements 
by Italians in responsible positions and the 
attitude of the Italian press,” an order 
had gone out two days before to British 
merchantmen trading with India, the 
Orient, and “Down Under” to pass up the 


Mediterranean empire lifeline for the long- 
er route around the Cape of Good Hope 
(see map). 

The same “precaution” had been taken 
on Aug. 28, when it was feared Italy might 
enter the war. The purpose of such an or- 
der is to free the navy from difficult con- 
voy duty in that narrow sea. Shipping to 
and from Mediterranean ports was not 
affected by the new order, however, and 
British freighters continued to steam east 
past Gibraltar. 

The second surprise came two days 
later. Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
Parliament that German naval losses in 
the Norwegian campaign made it “possi- 
ble to revert to a more normal distribu- 
tion of ships in the Mediterranean.” 

The day after he spoke, a line of Allied 
warships loomed up on the horizon off 
Alexandria. Big battle wagons and rak- 
ish destroyers nosed up to the Egyptian 
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Ocuvre, Paris 
‘We appear to be very friendly 
with Yugoslavia.’ 
‘Wonder when we will march in?’ 


port under a blazing sun. More of the 
armada arrived next day. Censorship made 
the strength of the Allied force in the 
Mediterranean a strict secret, but it was 
called the greatest that had ever sailed in- 
to those waters. More British warships 
were also seen off Salonika, Greece, the 
Allied World War base, increasing the 
naval forces that have been guarding the 
Aegean and Dardanelles since the war be- 
gan. Greece is tied to the Allies by their 
guarantee to protect it against aggression, 
and use of the Greek naval bases is in- 
valuable to Allied naval strategy. Last 
week Premier John Metaxas called up ten 
classes of Greek reserve officers, most of 
whom are to be sent to Albanian frontiers 
to be ready for a possible Italian drive for 
strategic Salonika. 

Officially, Italy showed as little concern 
at these Allied and Greek moves in its 
Mare Nostrum as it did when Britain sent 
the Home Fleet there in the 1935 Ethiopi- 
an crisis. One high Fascist remarked: “If 
the British feel their ships are safer at 
Alexandria, out of range of German bombs, 
it is Britain’s affair, not ours.” 

The press boasted of Italian defenses: 
121 submarines facing France; 6 battle- 
ships, 33 cruisers, 118 destroyers, and 62 
torpedo boats between Greece and Sicily; 
“immense airports” coast defenses, and 
“8,000,000 bayonets.” Previously, the Vit- 
torio Veneto, first of four new 35,000-ton 
battleships, had joined the fleet, and its 
sister ship, the Littorio, will soon be in 
commission too. And an additional $400,- 
000,000 was appropriated for military ex- 
penses. 

Italy was also rumored to have rushed 
50,000 fresh troops, fighting planes, and 
submarines to its bases in the Dodecanese 
Islands (won from Turkey in 1912) in the 
Aegean, which would be a threat to Tur- 
key and Greece as well as at Allied at- 
tempts to send aid to Balkan countries 
through the Dardanelles. However, as an 
offset to these warlike signs, the crack Ital- 
ian liner Rex sailed for New York on 
May 1 as scheduled, thus becoming a 
sort of voluntary hostage to the Duce’s 
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peaceful intentions, at least until the ship 
arrives home again, safe from _ possible 
seizure. 


Diplomacy 

William Phillips, United States Ambas- 
sador to Italy, is one of the brightest stars 
in the American foreign-service firmament, 
a career man with more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience in diplomacy. He can also be as 
tight-lipped on occasion as Under-Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles. 

At 9:15 a.m. on May 1, he called at the 
Interior Ministry to see Mussolini. The 
diplemat and dictator talked together for 
45 minutes, but all Phillips would say later 
was that they had had an “exchange of 
views on the international situation.” The 
Duce now rarely receives any foreign diplo- 
mat except the German Ambassador. Phil- 
lips had had no private interviews with 
him except one in January 1939 and an- 
other when he accompanied Welles last 
February. 

Next day the Ambassador went to the 
Palazzo Chigi for a half-hour interview 
with Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano. And in Washington the same day 
Prince Ascanio Colonna, the Italian Am- 
bassador, saw Welles (Secretary Hull was 
on holiday) and then spent half an hour at 
the White House with President Roosevelt. 
At his press conference on May 8, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself finally revealed 
what had been taking place. He said he had 
sent his Ambassador to see the Duce and 
that both the White House and State De- 
partment were trying to keep the war from 
spreading. Going to Hyde Park for a visit, 
the President suddenly returned to Wash- 
ington late Monday on the heels of reports 
that Pope Pius had suggested to him the 
time was ripe for a “final peace effort” be- 
fore Italy was drawn into the war. And 
another attempt of Great Britain to get 
Mussolini to define his intentions was re- 
ported from Rome. 





Significance 


The Allied retreat from Central Norway, 
ending the Scandinavian chapter of the 
war—at least until Britain and France may 
be better able to try dislodging Hitler— 
at the same time posed a new riddle for 
them: what would be the locale of the next 
chapter? 

Many signs made the Allies believe that 
the sphinx of the Tiber, Mussolini, held 
the answer. Whether he did or not, they 
were anxious not to be caught napping 
again as they had been in the north. 

Ever since Welles returned from his trip 
abroad, Washington has been pretty 
gloomy about the chances of Italy staying 
out of the war. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent’s effort to persuade the other large 
nonbelligerent to hold aloof was backed by 
one strong argument: when Italy goes in, 
the blockade will cut off American supplies, 
including oil. 

Italian trade with the United States has 








been thriving during the war. Imports from 
this country in January amounted to $8,- 
300,000, in February to $9,363,000, and in 
March to $9,643,000. March imports of 
American petroleum products amounted to 
$1,806,000, compared with the 1937 month- 
ly average of $1,174,000; of American raw 
cotton to $3,318,000, compared with the 
1937 monthly average of $2,753,000, and of 
refined copper to $1,740,000, compared 
with the 1937 average of $457,000. 

Italy’s recent saber rattling may first 
have been planned as a diversion for Hit- 
ler’s benefit in Scandinavia, forcing the Al- 
lies to weaken their naval strength there 
by sending more ships to the Mediter- 
ranean. It seems certain, however, that the 
Italians have been enormously impressed 
by the German victory in Norway and are 
willing to accept it as proof of the su- 
periority of air power over sea power. Such 
superiority would change the balance to 
favor Italy’s 5,000 airplanes, 100 or more 
submarines, and fast torpedo boats against 
the Allied navies in the Mediterranean. 
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Gen. Vittorio Giovine pointed out in ~~ 


official Air Ministry publication last week 
that 150 bombers can be built for the price 
of one 10,000-ton warship, which would be 
helpless against them. He also recalled that 
during the Ethiopian campaign a “suicide 
squad” had been formed, ready to crash 
planes full of bombs and dynamite on 
British warships if Britain had declared 
war. 


M. P. Sharpshooters 


Chamberlain Gets Going Over 





From Angry Commons Critics 


On May 38, the day after Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s admission to Parliament of 
the retreat from Norway, Sir John Simon 
said in a speech that when Chamberlain 
and Winston Churchill had expounded the 
“true situation” in this week’s debate in 
Commons, the public would decide that 
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War scares forced British ships to take the long Cape route 
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the government had acted “wisely .. . 
upon the best advice.” 

Such a speech was in Simon’s regular line 
of duty. The thin, gray-haired Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a famous lawyer, is the 
governmental Old Guard’s most subtle ad- 
yocate of doubtful causes, from Manchu- 
kuo to Munich. In last week’s speech he 
was preparing the defensive position for 
the coming attack on Chamberlain. The 
enemy advance guard already had started 
sniping in preparation for the Commons 
debate. 


Liberals 

The first to fire last week was Sir Arch- 
ibald Sinclair, leader since 1935 of the rem- 
nant of opposition Liberals. Sinclair is 49 
years old. He is half American by birth 
(his mother was Mabel Sands of New 
York); by inheritance he is the Laird of 
Ulbster, a fief in Northern Scotland off 
Scapa Flow, and he is a soldier by training, 
having spent. years as an officer of the Life 
Guards. Most of his group of eighteen op- 
position Liberal followers in Commons dis- 
agree among themselves on almost every- 
thing except loyalty to their leader. 

Nobody else considered Sinclair a politi- 
cal heavyweight until the war started. He 
adorned the House—he is quick-witted and 
darkly handsome—but never swayed it. 
However, in the current offstage search for 
new men, Sinclair’s reputation has been 
growing fast. In this case he made a speech 
on April 30 which was the first personal 
attack on Chamberlain since the M. P.’s 
put on their wartime manners. 

Although David Lloyd George officially 
belongs to Sinclair’s party, the old Welsh- 
man is too full of ideas and honors to be 
anybody’s follower. But he is one of Par- 
liament’s heartiest dislikers of Chamber- 
lain. Despite his age of 77—one year older 
than Georges Clemenceau when the latter 
took charge of the war for France in 1917 
—Lloyd George has backing as a possible 
leader of a Coalition Cabinet. Such a Cab- 
inet would bring in the Liberal and Labor 
groups which decided at the start of the 
war to remain in opposition to Chamber- 
lain. And in an article in The Sunday Pic- 
torial of May 5 he branded the present 
government’s policy as “faulty, feeble, and 
foolish” and said that if Commons didn’t 
demand a change it would be guilty of 
“high treason to the nation.” 


Laborites 

Labor critics also joined the outcry. One 
of the loudest was Ernest Bevin, 56, leader 
of 337,000 members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union and one of the 
teal controllers of the Labor movement. 
A burly, broad-faced ex-laborer, known as 
the “dockers’ K. C.,”* Bevin in a May Day 
address assailed the government’s “shilly- 
shallying” and declared: “The British 








*A Laborite wisecrack. The term stands for 
g's Counsel, a title conferred by the King 
on distinguished barristers. Bevin isn’t one. 











working class want this war won. They 
know what is at stake. It is their liberty. 
But they want a government that is going 
to place the nation before its friends and 
private interests.” 


Tories 


Since the opposition parties have only 
190 of the 615 Commons’ seats, their 
chances of throwing out a government are 
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mier. While out to see the world in the 
1920s, Law worked as a reporter—and a 
good one—on The New York Herald Trib- 
une and The Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and married an American, Mary Virginia 
Nellis of Rochester, N. Y. He has been an 
M. P. since 1931. Last week he warned that 
the Cabinet’s attitude “must be changed 
before the country is in sight of victory.” 
Another sign of trouble behind the gov- 





Wide World photos 


Ernest Bevin, Labor; Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal 


nil. That couldn’t come about except through 
serious revolt among the Conservatives— 
who have 371 seats—or the supporting Lib- 
eral National and National Labor groups. 

The prewar Cabinet resignations of An- 
thony Eden and Alfred Duff Cooper failed 
to stir up such a revolt. Last week the Lon- 
don political writers were predicting that 
Chamberlain, although he might have to 
reorganize his Cabinet, likewise would sur- 
vive the Norwegian defeat. Nevertheless, 
the criticism from the majority side of the 
House was getting hotter. 

One of the most up-and-coming of the 
Tory bolters is Richard Kidston Law, 39, 
son of the late Andrew Bonar Law, World 
War Conservative leader and postwar Pre- 


ernment front bench came when fifteen 
members, including Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
National Liberal War Minister ousted by 
Chamberlain in January; Clement Davies, 
another National Liberal, and Leopold S. 
Amery, pugnacious 5-foot 66-year-old Con- 
servative and Chamberlain critic, held a 
secret meeting after Chamberlain’s speech 
to plan opposition moves. They issued no 
statement afterward but Davies said omi- 
nously: “The country cannot be organized 
properly until the government goes.” 


Churchill 


Nominally Winston Churchill is a Con- 
servative, but in reality he, like Lloyd 
George, is a one-man party. And one con- 
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spicuous feature of both political and press 
criticism was that most of the attacks were 
leveled at Chamberlain, Simon, and Hoare, 
passing over Churchill. One Sunday paper, 
the Laborite Reynolds News, called 
Churchill the Premier’s “trump card,” add- 
ing that “had the First Lord decided to 
make a public issue of the criticism which 
he is believed to have voiced in private the 
government would not have survived.” 

That was a new paradox even for 
Churchill, whose career has been full of 
them: it put him, Chamberlain’s most ef- 
fective prewar critic, in the role of Cham- 
berlain’s savior. 


Hamsun: Pro-Nazi? 


Knut Hamsun, now 80, is Norway’s 
greatest living novelist. When his novel 
“Growth of the Soil” won him the Nobel 
Prize in 1920, his books had already been 
translated into 23 languages. But before 
fame came to him he had had a life of 
struggle: as a youth he went to the United 
States via steerage, worked as a conductor 
on Chicago’s old _ horse-drawn - street- 
car lines, and as a farm hand on the 
prairies. 

Subsequently, Hamsun’s success as a 
writer enabled him to settle down on a 
farm near Grimstad, Norway, on the Skag- 
errak. His latest novel, “Look Back on 
Happiness,” appeared this spring (News- 
wEEK, April 8). It was largely autobio- 
graphical, but in it also were a number of 
passages criticizing the decay of the Nor- 
wegian national spirit and others which 
were bitterly anti-British in tone. 

On May 3 newspapers in German-oc- 
cupied Oslo published a manifesto by the 
octogenarian novelist in which he blamed 
Britain for spreading the war to Scandi- 
navia and wound up with fulsome praise 
for Germany. Hamsun exhorted his fel- 
low countrymen: “Norwegians! Throw 
away your rifles and return home. The 
Germans are fighting for us and now are 
crushing England’s tyranny over us and 
all neutrals.” 

In , Washington, Norwegian Minister 
Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne said 
he believed the Hamsun manifesto was 
either German propaganda or “a very old 
man’s tiredness and anguish.” The envoy 
added: “The most probable explanation 
is that it is not Knut Hamsun but his 
master’s voice which we have heard.” 

Hamsun is not the only distinguished 
Scandinavian to plead the Nazi cause. 
Sven Hedin, Swedish explorer and writer, 
was on the German side during the World 
War just as he is today. But he has played 
a more active part in politics than Ham- 
sun, having turned up in Berlin on two 
mysterious missions since the present con- 
flict began. 

Hedin frequently attends Nazi cere- 
monies in Germany with the party chiefs, 
and Hitler sends him a birthday present 
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every year. On the last one—Hedin’s sev- 
enty-fifth—, the Fiihrer gave him the 
grand cross of the German Eagle. Hedin 
has written numerous pro-German books. 





Merchant Loss 


Aside from transport and supply vessels 
involved in the Scandinavian war, only 
one merchant ship was listed as lost last 
week. She was the 147-ton Dutch trawler 
Willy; a week overdue, she was presumed 
to have been sunk by a mine. 
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Knut Hamsun defended Hitler 
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Propaganda Static 


A day (April 30) in the propaganda 
war last week, as recorded by the CBS 
listening station in New York. 

British broadcast: “When the German 
propaganda film ‘Baptism of Fire’ [depict- 
ing Poland’s devastation by the Nazi air 
force] was shown in Madrid a large part of 
the audience rose in disgust and walked 
out on the film.” 

German broadcast: “There were demon- 
strations against England in Milan when 
a British propaganda film was shown on 
the invitation of the British Consul Gen- 
eral. The audience consisted of members 
of the British colony and invited Italian 
guests. When Adolf Hitler appeared on the 
screen the English started to hiss. The 
Italians answered this tactlessness with 
applause.” 





France: Storm Clouds 


During attacks on Neville Chamberlain 
last week, one of the catch phrases used 
by British critics was that it would be sad 
if, as a result of the Norwegian debacle, “a 
good French Premier fell and a bad British 
Prime Minister remained in office.” 

This referred to the now uncertain out- 
look for Premier Paul Reynaud. Succeed- 
ing Edouard Daladier, Radical Socialist 
Premier, on March 21, the energetic little 
lawyer—a moderate Conservative with no 
party affiliations—got off to a shaky start 
next day with a majority of only one vote. 
Though he stuck to his office and kept Dal- 
adier on as Defense Minister, Radical So- 
cialists and Rightists, who disliked the in- 
clusion of three Socialists in his Cabinet, 
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Born in Columbus, Ohio. In 250 races, | was first 
75 times and second 50 times. Won National AAA 


race at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1939. 


Experience has taught me that Firestone Champion 
Tires are safer than any other tires that money 
can buy. That’s why I always use them on my 


personal cars as well as on the track. 
Do you know me?* 
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Au tires are not alike. | know how tires 
are made. | use only Firestone Champion 
Tires because they give greater protection 
against blowouts and skidding and deliver 
such sensationally long mileage. 


Here’s premium performance without 
premium price! 


Take the silent tread—its Gear-Grip design 
has 3,456 sharp-edged angles for greater 
protection against skidding. Just think of 
that! 


And the body— it is the only tire made 
with Safety-Lock Gum-Dipped cords and 
other patented construction features that 
bind the tread inseparably to the cord body 
and give you greater protection against 
blowouts. 

When it comes to wear—tougher tread 


gives sensationally longer non-skid mileage 
—that means most miles per dollar. 


Get them from your nearby dealer today. 
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% Mauri Rose 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, nM ar a aret Speaks 
and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of — red 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over Nationwide N. B. Cc. Re ed Network 
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9,000 Miles for 90 C 


That headline means just what it says. 


You can step aboard a railroad train in your 
home town—and put as much as nine 
thousand miles of America behind you be- 
fore you return—all for the price of $90, if 
you ride in comfortable air-conditioned day 
coaches—or $135.00 (plus $45 for one or 
two persons in a lower berth)—if you travel 
in spacious Pullmans. 


You can take sixty days to do it—go by any 
established route—stop off wherever you 
wish. 


See with your own eyes the grandeur of this 
land you live in—there’s no other nation 
like it in the world. 


So think of the things you’d like to see—the 
New York World’s Fair—the Golden Gate 
exposition — the multicolored canyons 
carved by western rivers and the man-made 
canyons of Manhattan—elm-shaded villages 
of New England and sun-drenched pueblos 
of the southwest —the unspoiled natural 
wonders of the great National Parks and 
the sophistication of storied cities you’ve 


* 


read about—the shores of the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, the Gulf of Mexico, and those inland 
seas, the Great Lakes—the land of Dixie and 
the great Northwest—the towering Rockies 
and the forest-clad ranges of the East— 
landmarks hallowed in your nation’s his- 
tory—and landmarks of a civilization so 
old it has been forgotten. 


All these and more can be included in a 
vacation which starts the moment you step 
aboard a train. 


It’s the kind of vacation you’ve always 
dreamed of taking—and now the American 
railroads are ready to make it come true. 


And in addition to the fascinating places 
you will see, you’ll find new interest and 
luxury in today’s trains, with their modern 
roomy coach and Pullman equipment — 
smart styling—ever faster schedules—and 
air-conditioned comfort and cleanliness. 


Better talk it over with your local ticket 
agent now. He will help you take full ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity. 


Association or AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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promptly concocted a plot to overthrow 
him. 

Then, on April 9, before the plot could 
mature, came Hitler’s invasion of Norway. 
And though Reynaud played no part in the 
direction of Anglo-French countermoves, 
apparent Allied naval victories at the start 
boosted his stock. The plotters backpedaled 
and even joined other deputies in giving 
Reynaud a smashing vote of confidence— Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
515 to 0, with only sixteen abstentions— USSR. 


on April 19. Oct. 
{with the Allies to resist aggression in the 


-? news agency, Domei, hailed it as a “turn- 

ing point” to better Japanese-American 
relations. And on May 8 Sayre and his 
wife were received by the Emperor and 
Empress. 

Then Arita made one more contribution 
to this spate of diplomatic amiability. 
At the annual dinner of the Japan Inter- 
national Association, the renamed League 
of Nations Association, he denounced the 
Japanese extremists who had wanted to 
fight the United States beause it censured 
Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 1932 and 
added: “Such sheer stupid blustering 
should not be allowed to circulate for a 
moment. Now the same hotheads are 
crying for war against Russia or for 
punishment of Britain and the United 
States. Such reckless proposals are utterly 
untenable.” And he said it was his job 
to keep the “pretty bad” Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations from getting worse. 


Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 


; : 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
Six days later, the Chamber adjourned 


until May 16, and the absence of sessions _ Balkans. 
last week saved Reynaud from any imme- 
diate repercussions of the Norwegian fias- 
co. However, two deputies filed requests 
for a debate on military strategy, raising 
the possibility of a secret session, with all 
its uncertainties, when Parliament reas- 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 





April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and { 


sembles. attacks Norway. \ 





‘ 
- April 12—British and German Navies and { 
Air Forces clash in scattered combats off 
Norway. 


Side Lights of the War 


The Reich is neglecting no potential 
source of bullets, however small. The lead- 
ing economic publication, Deutsche Volks- 
wirt, estimated last week that 2,000 tons 
of steel would be saved each year by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of keys for open- 
ing sardine and other fish cans. Minor al- 
terations on marmalade buckets would 
save 8,000 tons. 


Nippon Unbends 
Gestures of Friendliness 
Made Toward United States 


April 15—Allied troops start landing in) 
Norwegian fjords. 

April 22—Germans decimate Allied ad- 
vance units at Steinkjer. 

April 30—Germans take Dombas and 
Stéren, the Allied key positions in Cen- 
tral Norway. 

May 1—Because of mounting anti-Ally 
sentiment in Italy, United States Ambas- 
sador William Phillips sees Mussolini in an 
effort to prevent a spread of the war. 

May 2—Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain announces the withdrawal of Allied 
troops from Central Norway, because Ger- 
man air superiority made it impossible to 
land tanks and artillery. 

May 4—Germans claim sinking of a 
British battleship by bombs, the first such 
success in history of air power. British Ad- 
miralty denies the claim. 


Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita of Japan 
vatil a fortnight ago had been “too busy” 
over a period of three months for an inter- 
view with Joseph C. Grew, the American 
Ambassador. Faced with this impasse, the 
Ambassador made plans to spend the 
summer in this country. The British Am- 
bassador, Sir Robert Craigie, had been 
having the same difficulty, and he too 
arranged for a summer holiday here, since 
his wife is an American and they have a 
son at an American school. 

On April 26 Grew gave a dinner party 





{ Bills of guests at an English east-coast 
hotel will be discounted one-third after 
Whitsunday, May 12, on “each day that a 
bomb falls on or near the town or a mine 
explodes near the promenade or pier.” 


{ British women were praised by tobac- 
{  conists last week for continuing to “smoke 








to honor Francis B. Sayre, United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippines. 
The guest of honor did not reach Japan 
in time for the party. But the Japanese 
Foreign Minister turned up, and after the 
coffee he and Grew had an informal talk 
lasting 45 minutes. 

Last week the Tokyo Foreign Office 
announced that this unarranged meeting 
had takenplace, thereby paving the way 
for a resumption of formal diplomacy. As 
a result, Grew called off his trip to 
America. Craigie decided he would stay 
around also. 

On April 30 Sayre finally arrived in 
Tokyo—“to widen his knowledge of and 
contact with Japan.” Next day the contact 
began when he called on Arita. At the 
same time, Yakichiro Suma, Foreign Office 
spokesman, announced that Japan was 
willing to forge a nonaggression pact with 
the Philippines, although the islands will 
not be independent until 1946. The fol- 
lowing day the Philippine Assembly passed 
a bill restricting immigration to a 500 
annual quota for each country. Japan 
had wanted a quota of 1,000 and ex- 
pressed its regrets. But Sayre and Arita 
had another talk, and the official Japanese 














A front-line editor at work 





eemonceecth 
Wide World 


for victory” in spite of higher cigarette taxes. 


§ The German chief of trotting and flat 
racing forbade the use of the names Adolf, 
Hermann, or Ribbentrop for race horses. 


* London’s morning dailies shrank to eight 
or twelve pages (about half their usual 
size) owing to the cutting off of Scandi- 
navian pulp, source of more than half Brit- 
ain’s paper. Shoppers took home packages 
unwrapped, and the government asked 
1,600 municipal councils to scour 35,000,- 
000 dust bins for this valuable commodity, 
which has almost doubled in price since 
the war began. 


" Among the busiest reporters at the west- 
ern front are the French soldiers them- 
selves, who put out 50-odd papers for their 
own amusement. A few of the sheets are 
serious, but most resemble American col- 
lege humor magazines, containing jokes, 
cartoons, local news, and even, in a few 
cases, columns of advice to the lovelorn. 
They are put out on anything available— 
typewriter, mimeograph machine, hand- 
press, or a real press in a near-by town. 
The editors are usually noncommissioned 
officers. 
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mae ew War Lessons Impel US. 


to Test Homemade Blitzkrieg 


Southwestern Maneuvers 
Only One Sign of Swift Drive 


for Adequate Preparedness 


The late Brig. Gen. William (Billy) L. 
Mitchell returned from France as_ the 
A.E.F. aviation chief with.six medals and 
an unswerving belief that air power had 
made the Navy—and in some respects the 
Army—obsolete. In 1921, he told Con- 
gress: “We can destroy, put out of com- 
mission, or sink any battleship that can 
be built.” When the Navy laughed, he 
sent three seized German warships to the 
bottom off Hampton Roads. 

Last week, the disastrous rout of the 
Allied Army in Norway by Germany’s 
low-flying bombers and ultramechanized 
eround forces, and the continued havoc 
wrought to the British Navy from the air, 
stirred shades of Mitchell’s half-forgotten 
boasts in worried Congressional committee 
rooms. Acting swiftly to reexamine the 
$2,000,000,000 defense-expansion program, 
the nation’s law and policy makers called 
for reports on the United 
States Fleet maneuvers, just 
ended in the Pacific, and on 


perstructure—elimination of every projec- 
tion or object which might be splintered 
by air bombs and cause death to person- 
nel or disrupt battle activity, and special 
armored protection for communications 
and anti-aircraft and other guns. 

To allay public alarm, the President 
warned against hasty conclusions on war- 
ship-vs.-warplane results in Norway but 
admitted that deficiencies did exist in cer- 
tain defense categories, notably in the 
caliber and quantity of anti-aircraft and 
other guns. 

In the Senate, Chairman David I. Walsh 
of the Naval Affairs Committee promptly 
announced that hearings would be _ re- 
opened this week looking toward a boost 
in the House-passed $655,000,000 Naval 
Expansion Bill. Taking up the cry for 
revision of plans, Sen. Lynn J. Frazier, 
North Dakota Republican, asserted that 
the new battleship-construction program 
seemed foolish, since that form of craft ap- 
peared to be getting more and more out- 
moded; Sen. Alva B. Adams, Colorado 
Democrat, cautioned delay until combat 
results in Europe had been learned. 


In the House, Rep. Carl Vinson, Naval 
Affairs Committee chairman, urged milj- 
tary experts to make new recommenda- 
tions to Congress, and Rep. Andrew J, 
May, Military Affairs chairman, demand- 
ed a general discussion by policy-making 
officers with the Army General Staff. 

Testifying before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, Maj. Gen. H. H. Arn- 
old, chief of the Army Air Corps, ex- 
ploded an optimistic myth: far from pro- 
ducing at the rate of 25,000 planes a year, 
he said, United States aircraft plants 
would be turning out only 6,000 war- 
planes for the Army, the Navy, and for- 
eign purchasers by July 1941. Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. jolted the hearing with 
the charge that, judged by European 
standards, 2,700 planes now in the Army 
service—or practically all—were obsolete, 
which drew a sharp denial from the War 
Department. Arnold also told a Senate Ap- 
propriations subcommittee that German 
air power had made changes necessary in 
our warplanes: nonleakable, self-sealing 
gasoline tanks, heavier gun power, and 
armored protection for crews. The Presi- 
dent said later that 1,900 planes now being 
built possessed all these new improvements. 


Action 

Last Sept. 8, as the German blitzkrieg 
was striking at the heart of Poland, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered the United States 
Army recruited to 227, 
000 and ealled for inten- 
sive field exercises to whip 





the United States Army ma- 
neuvers — biggest in peace- 
time history — now under 
way in Texas and Louisiana, 
in both of which_ lessons 
learned in the European war 
have been tested. 


Palaver 

As the White House 
strove to keep the conflict 
from spreading to the Medi- 
terranean (see page 21), 
Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Edison hurried back 
from the Pacific games and 
immediately reported to 
President Roosevelt that the 
warplane now enjoyed a 
“temporary advantage” over 
the warship. He disclosed 
that, as a result, naval en- 
gineers would start without 
delay to work on new basic 
designs of all projected craft 
from destroyers to super- 
dreadnoughts. 

While the changes, he 
pointed out afterward, would 
include improved hulls to 
guard against torpedoes, 
mines, and other undersea 








it into wartime fettle. 

The Army promptly 
scrapped its old-time “square” 
division of 22,000 men for a 
streamlined “triangular” di- 
vision of 11,000. Four of 
these were formed and three 
of them (the First, Fifth, 
and Sixth Infantry Divisions) 
incorporated into the IV 
Army Corps—the first full 
Army corps since the World 
War—which, 40,000 strong, 
was rushed into winter-long 
field training over the pine- 
dotted Fort Benning Reser- 
vation in Georgia. Mean- 
time, the IX Corps, consist- 
ing of about 25,000 troops 
stationed for the most part 
around San Antonio and in- 
cluding the other stream- 
lined division (the Second), 
went through their paces in 
Texas. 

Last month, the IV Corps 
concluded training in gi- 
gantic maneuvers and from 
May 5 to 11 moved by motor 
across the Mississippi into 
Louisiana. And from April 28 
to May 8 the IX Corps pur- 











menaces, the main altera- 
tions would involve the su- 


Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


‘Clamp the Lid on Them!’ 


sued its winter work with 
mock games in East Texas, 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


Biggest battleground: 70,009 troops begin Third Army maneuvers 


then moved eastward toward Louisiana. - 
On May 18, the IV Corps will form a 
mythical Blue Army massed in a triangular 
area With headquarters at Camp Beaure- 
gard, near Alexandria, La., and the IX 
Corps will form a mythical Red Army 
gathered in an oval formation with head- 
quarters at Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Thus poised (see map), the two forces 
(with the Reds leading the attack) will 
lunge at each other in the Sabine National 
Forest in the mammoth Third Army 
maneuvers, lasting until May 25, to test 
the German mechanized blitzkrieg theory. 
The Seventh Cavalry Brigade from Fort 
Knox, Ky., will join in the concentration 
with the Blue Army and thereafter swing 
over to the Red Force, in order to test 
both its defensive and offensive powers. 

Under the command of Lt. Gen. S. D. 
Embick, Third Army chief, the maneuvers 
will move from a general outer area of 
about 10,000 square miles into an inner 
2400-mile sector, athwart the swampy, 
creek-slashed Sabine River country. The 
object is to train the two corps in con- 
centrations over long distances against a 
mobile enemy, to develop the coordina- 
tion of corps organization during sus- 
tained action, and to test out the wallop 
of the new hard-hitting divisions and new 
mechanized weapons. 

The games will cost about $1,000,000 a 
day, employ 10,000 pieces of artillery, 
3,500 horses, 9,000 volunteer civilians, 
1600 observer stations, and will use 177 
carloads of food and 190 tankloads of 
fuel. Moreover, during the maneuver 
period the entire countryside will be 
blacked out at night. The warning system 
will be the most elaborate ever tried out. 


Significance 





Old-time naval experts refused to get 
excited when they were told that the 
newfangled torpedo and then the mine 


would relegate the battleship to the scrap 
heap. By the same token, they have re- 
fused to be moved by Mitchell’s theory 
until the plane has conclusively proved it 
is the master of the warship. Their mis- 
take has been their refusal to foresee clear- 
ly that the present type of superstructure 
is vulnerable and should be redesigned. 
This is now being belatedly done, and until 
the dive bomber demonstrates that it 
still can knock out a battleship, after 
alterations, it is unlikely that plans for 
any new ships, much less the new super- 
dreadnoughts, will be ordered abandoned 
by Congress. 

How much additional money will be 





Acme 
Short Story : When Dallas wives 
objected to grass-skirted ‘car hops,’ 
enterprising drive-in cafés put male 
waiters in shorts to balance. 











sought at this time to streamline the new 
vessels and further mechanize the Army 
is problematical, but it is unlikely that 
the $2,000,000,000 1940-41 defense pro- 
gram will be materially increased, inas- 
much as the nation’s peacetime productive 
facilities already are taxed at several points. 





Mississippi Feud 

Back in 1931, Maj. Frederick Sullens, 
outspoken editor of The Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News, challenged his lifelong enemy, 
Judge Paul B. Johnson, then running for 
governor: 

“If nothing less than a few buckets of 
blood from the veins of the editor of Mis- 
sissippi’s Greatest Newspaper will quench 
your thirst for human gore .. . you are 
cordially invited to come on and spill it— 
if you can ... Being the party threatened, 
the editor, under the traditional rules of 
the code duello, is entitled to choice of 
weapons. JPBJ may arm himself with cow- 
dung and shingles at the respectful dis- 
tance of 40 paces, standing with his face to 
the wind in order that spectators may 
not be offended by his polecat effluvia.” 

No blood was shed that time. Johnson 
was defeated for the governorship, but re- 
ceived a Page 1 apology when he sued Sul- 
lens on allegations of libel. Last Novem- 
ber, “the honey-tongued Hattiesburg Hy- 
ena,” as the editor dubbed Johnson, finally 
won the governorship, but the feud con- 
tinued. 

On May 2, the 60-year-old Governor, 
who stands 6 feet 3 inches and weighs 195 
pounds, spied Sullens in the lobby of the 
Walthall Hotel, where the editor lives, and 
struck him on the back of the head with a 
hickory cane. Spouting blood, the 63-year- 
old editor, a stocky 200-pounder, pushed 
the Governor over a chair, yanked off his 
enemy’s glasses, and pummeled him on the 
face before they were parted. As Sullens 
was carried to his room, he explained: 

“And here I am, scooped on my own 
story!” 


errr rrr rr rr er 


$1,000,000 for Hitler 


Samuel Harden Church, 82-year-old 
peace-loving president of Pittsburgh’s Car- 
negie Institute, has long discussed with 
friends at the steel city’s exclusive Du- 
quesne Club his violent contempt for Adolf 
Hitler. One day someone suddenly remem- 
bered how Col. Luke Lea, Capt. Larry Mc- 
Phail, and six other A. E. F. soldiers tried 
to kidnap Wilhelm II in Holland in Jan- 
uary 1919. 

That gave them a fantastic idea which 
last week they sprang on a startled world. 
In a letter to The New York Times, they 
offered, good only for May, a $1,000,000 re- 
ward for the deliverance of the Reich dic- 
tator, “alive, unwounded, and unhurt,” to 
the League of Nations for trial before a 
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peace and dignity of the world.” 

Berlin scoffed at the scheme as “utterly 
stupid”; the State Department in Wash- 
ington cautiously called attention to the 
Neutrality Law; Americans in general 
snickered, and offers from would-be “ab- 
ductors” popped up on all sides. 


Women Voters 
N.Y. and Capital Meetings 


Take Soundings in Campaign 


American women concentrated their 
feminine charms on the world of politics 
last week. In New York, 1,200 members 
of the twenty-year-old League of Women 
Voters from 31 states adopted a non- 
partisan program, while in Washington 
5,000 frankly partisan Democratic women 
from 48 states enrolled as students in the 
first National Institute of Government, 
sponsored by the Women’s Division of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

At the New York meeting, the League 
honored Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, its 
founder and honorary president, in cele- 
brating twenty years of woman suffrage. 
It listened to two prominent members of 
opposite political faiths, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and its former treasurer, Mrs. 
Robert A. Taft. It reelected for a fourth 
two-year term as president Miss Margue- 
rite M. Wells of Minneapolis, who has 
never been a member of any party. 

The League maintained its policy of not 
endorsing specific candidates or parties 
and concentrated on issues. It voted to 
urge both the Democratic and Republican 
conventions to adopt planks calling for 
scientific tariff making instead of log roll- 
ing, and for qualified personnel in govern- 
ment instead of the spoils system. 

Finally, the League authorized a general 
program stressing social legislation and 
good government, usually supporting 
broad principles rather than specific bills, 
although it backed the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program by name. In foreign 
policy it authorized cooperation in interna- 
tional efforts for collective peace and 
social and economic welfare and, after its 
most bitter fight, voted 204-56 for a non- 
belligerent foreign policy permitting dis- 
crimination against an aggressor. Under 
this clause the League—which last summer 
helped lift the arms embargo—could ask 
repeal of the Johnson Act and favor 
credits to the Allies. 

At the Democratic gathering in Wash- 
ington, where 500 were expected and some 
5,000 came, Postmaster General James A. 
Farley admitted the purpose was to pro- 
vide “a new arsenal of facts with which 
to confound the political enemy.” To that 
end, Mrs. Dorothy McAllister, wife of a 
Michigan Supreme Court Justice and di- 
rector of the Women’s Division of the 





high court, “for his crimes against the 




























Delegates of the League of Women Voters at New York... 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
... had a lost-and-found problem 


Democratic National Committee, provided 
the President of the United States, and 
eight Cabinet officers. 


Significance 





It is perhaps significant that two specific 
planks in the platform of the League of 
Women Voters, by sheer coincidence, lend 
themselves readily to but one Republican 
candidate. Only Wendell Willkie of the 
entire GOP field has failed to attack both 
the Trade Agreements Act and a foreign 
policy which permits discrimination against 
aggressors. Willkie has announced himself 
as wholeheartedly in faxor of the basic 
principles of the Administration’s policy of 
aiding the Allies with “every measure short 
of war,” and of its trade program. 








Espionage Patrol 


Shortly after Europe went to war, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was de 
uged with complaints concerning men- 
aces to national defense, which rose from 
250 during all 1938 to a daily average of 
214 at present. To handle them, the FBI 
established a General Intelligence Division 
to investigate violations of neutrality regu- 
lations, espionage, sabotage, and other sub- 
versive activities. 

Last week, the Department of Justice, 
of which the FBI is a part, took a second 
step to protect the United States when it 
created a special Neutrality Laws Unit in 
which will be centralized control over all 
cases regarding neutrality, foreign enlist- 
ments, treason, sedition, espionage, sab- 
otage, and kindred offenses. Set up to in- 
sure uniformity and speed, the unit will 
decide what prosecutive action shall be 
taken, but will leave the prosecution itself 
to Federal Attorneys and the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice and 
will not in any way supersede the FBI. 

Directed by Lawrence M. C. Smith, 37- 
year-old former NRA legal coordinator 
and SEC associate counsel, the unit will 
have the job of compiling statutes, pro- 
posed legislation, court decisions, and exec- 
utive policies relating to neutrality and 
subversive activities. It will also study 
leads developed by the State, Treasury, 
War, and Navy Departments and scan tes- 
timony of the Dies committee on un- 
American activities. 





St. Paul Upset 


Two years ago, William Fallon, 6-foo! 
4-inch Republican lawyer running withou! 
party designation in the nonpartisan elec- 
tion, was chosen Mayor of St. Paul, Min- 
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nesota’s capital, by a scant 200 votes. Last 
week his 1938 victim, Democratic ex- 
legislator John J. McDonough, turned the 
tables by 3,401 votes. 

National Chairman James A. Farley ac- 
claimed “another strong gain” for his 
party, citing the shift from the 7,000 ma- 
jority by which Republican Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen had carried the city in 1938. 
Dr. R. C. Radabaugh, Republican State 
Chairman, retorted that the mayoralty 
battle was waged on purely local issues. 





Willkie Boom 


Support Is Rapidly Snowballing 
for Real GOP Convention Bid 


A year ago, a Republican grandnephew 
of the Republican Elihu Root went back 
to Princeton University to hear a lifelong 
Democrat expound his political views. The 
liberally inclined Oren Root Jr. had ex- 
pected Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., to turn 
out an archconservative. Surprised to find 
the Hoosier-born utilities wizard shared 
many of his own views, Root returned to 
his New York law office and diligently ap- 
plied himself to reading subsequent Willkie 
speeches and magazine articles. 

A month ago, the 28-year-old 6-footer 
who had campaigned for Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia in 1937, and District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey for Governor in 
1938, decided Wendell Willkie was the man 
he wanted for President in 1940. Taking 
a leave of absence from the law firm of 


Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 


Wendell L. Willkie’s Presidential boom grows daily 


Root prepared to send out a handful of 
Willkie-for-President Declarations to col- 
lege graduates aged 30 to 50 throughout 
the country. 

Within three weeks: the printer had 
write-in orders for 70,000 declarations; oth- 
er presses were grinding them out in Mas- 
sachusetts and Iowa; 42 states had re- 
sponded with unsolicited contributions of 
$1,400; Root had temporar'ly resigned 





from his firm, hired an office and three 
stenographers, and called up an army of 
volunteer workers. 

Last week another unpaid convert quit 
his job to work for Willkie. Russell W. 
Davenport, who had met the power execu- 
tive while drafting an article for Fortune 
magazine, stepped out of the managing 
editor’s chair to devote his time to the 
Presidential boom. Davenport hopes to 
integrate the efforts of his friend Root, as 
well as those of a nationwide Volunteer 
Mailing Committee for Distributing Will- 
kie’s Speeches, in one vast campaign to 
force the Republican convention in Phila- 
delphia June 24, through popular demand, 
to nominate a man who only a few months 
ago donned the GOP colors. 





Significance 

The Willkie boom, by its very nature, 
is almost without precedent in American 
politics. The Republicans drafted Charles 
Evans Hughes from the Supreme Court in 
1916—but Hughes was a regular Repub- 
lican and had held public office. Willkie 
enthusiasts already are drawing a Lincoln 
parallel by pointing out that the Hoosier 
has inadvertently put his name into the 
picture by the very zeal with which he has 
espoused a cause he believes to be funda- 
mental: free enterprise vs. government 
control. Certainly Willkie has not sought 
the Presidency. 

Getting the GOP convention to accept 
Willkie will be the toughest job. Indiana 
Republicans, remembering the licks he 
gave them as a Democratic campaigner 
fresh from the same Bloomington campus 
that sired Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt, are loath to pick him as a 





native son. Willkie runs counter to the oth- 
er Republican candidates and to the senti- 
ments of the platform-drafting group on 
at least two major issues: the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, in which he firmly believes; 
and foreign policy, where he regards the 
isolationists as dangerous dreamers. Nor 
would he be too popular with the more 
conservative extremists of the party, who 
regard him as a liberal. 


Garner Finale 


Texas Compromise Opens Way 
for a New Third-Term Burst 


When it became apparent early last 
summer that a majority of the New Deal 
wing of the Democratic party would in- 
sist on a third term for President Roose- 
velt, conservative friends of Vice President 
John N. Garner urged him to declare un- 
equivocally for the Presidency and thus 
serve as a rallying point for anti-third- 
termers. Texas, where Garner for more 
than a generation had been the No. 1 
Democrat, became the “Alamo” of the 
party’s Old Guard. 

But there were forces working even in 
Texas which the Old Guard, neither un- 
derstanding nor liking them, brushed as:d>. 
About 1,000,000 Negroes of the Lone Star 
State were clamoring for representat.on 
in the Democratic party. To them and 
to thousands of poor whites and Mex:- 
can immigrants, a new generation of 
Democrats offered a promise: abolition of 
the hated poll tax which, since the ’80s, 
has disfranchised 10,000,000 voters in 
eight southern states (Newsweek, Dec. 
11, 1939). 

The loudest leader in that crusade was 
Mayor Maury Maverick of San Anton‘o, 
an avowed third-termer who for eight 
years has preached that Mr. Roosevelt 
is the poor Southerner’s best friend. Last 
fall Maverick, reasoning that the best 
way to ensure a third term was to dis- 
pose of its most prominent opponent, set 
himself up as a one-man Stop-Garner 
movement. 

It did not remain a one-man movement 
for long. For to it flocked a group of New 
Deal henchmen drawn from Texas to the 
Washington pay rolls and led by Alvin 
Wirtz, Under-Secretary of the Interior. 
Soon Mayor Tom Miller of Austin, recip- 
ient of many a Federal grant, joined the 
“crusade.” Mrs. Miriam A. (Ma) Fergu- 
son, out to try for the governorship again, 
climbed on the band wagon, with husband 
Jim in tow. One by one, other New Deal 
beneficiaries took the hint. Officially, the 
White House said nothing. 

Then came the Wisconsin and Illinois 
primaries, in both of which the President 
defeated Cactus Jack decisively. Reports 
reached Washington that Garner men, act- 
ing without the Vice President’s authoriza- 
tion, had distributed literature attacking 
Mr. Roosevelt. Wirtz followed his boss, 
Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, to 
Texas for a powwow. The showdown had 
come. 

Last week, at thousands of precinct 
meetings throughout Texas, Garner ran 
neck-and-neck with the factions seeking an 
unpledged delegation. Alarmed, House 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn, who heads 
the Garner strength on Capitol Hill, sal- 
vaged what he could of the fast-slipping 
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Garner cause: if the Texas third-termers 
would drop their fight for a delegation in- 
structed for the President, the Garner 
camp would consent to have its man rele- 
gated to the status of a favorite son. 

While the last organized opposition to 
the third-term trend was thus disintegrat- 
ing, Republicans forged ahead with plans 
to beat whomever the Democrats put up. 
New York District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey, GOP front-runner, recovered from 
a temporary illness in Colorado, continued 
his campaign jaunt eastward. The spon- 
taneous boom for Wendell L. Willkie, pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., gained unexpected momentum (see 
page 31). And in Washington, Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, conven- 
tion keynoter, conferred with GOP leaders 
on Capitol Hill and reported substantial 
agreement on four main platform points: 
(1) keep out of trouble in Europe, (2) 
repeal the Trade Agreements Act, (3) re- 
turn relief to the states and localities, and 
(4) revive the old McNary-Haugen two- 
price subsidy scheme as the kernel of 
farm aid. 

In the only political test of the week, 
Massachusetts Democrats elected 72 dele- 
gates, of whom 69 were counted for Post- 
master General James A. Farley; and 
Republicans named a slate of 34, two 
avowedly for Dewey. The surprise of the 
Bay State’s GOP vote was that House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
ran fourth among the delegates-at-large— 
a straw which was interpreted as some- 
thing of a blow to his dark-horse hopes. 


Significance 


The Texas compromise has been widely 
acclaimed as marking a turning point in 
the third-term fortunes. Before the Wis- 
consin-Illinois primaries and the subse- 
quent collapse of the Garner campaign, it 
was generally conceded that Mr. Roosevelt 
could have the nomination—but only at 
the possible cost of a disrupted party. The 
Texas agreement removes this “but,” for 
there is no longer any candidate in the 
field to challenge the President’s right to a 
third term. Actually, Garner now faces the 
ultimate in humiliations: Texas is so far 
down the list alphabetically that if a 
Roosevelt landslide should develop on the 
first ballot, the Lone Star delegation prob- 
ably would hop aboard without even the 
formality of giving its favorite son one 
courtesy vote. 

Significant of the confidence pro-third- 
termers now exude is a report that New 
Deal speech drafters are working on a pas- 
sage in their version of Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
ceptance speech which would categorically 
renounce a fourth term and, to allay sus- 
picions of the electorate further, hold out 
the promise that, if elected, the President 
might even relinquish the cares of office to 
the Vice President. 

Some observers see a hint of some such 
strategy in the President’s admonition to 
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Brown in The New York Herald Tribune 
‘All Quiet Along the Potomac!’ 

Young Democrats to choose “a pair of 
liberals.” Constitutionally, the American 
people could reelect Mr. Roosevelt with, 
say, Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, as Vice President—and wake up 
on Jan. 21 to find the latter in the White 
House. 


Week in the Nation 


Bonus: Thrice vetoed by President 
Roosevelt, a bill to grant $3,200,000 travel 
pay and food allowances to 7,000-odd vet- 
erans of the Philippine Insurrection (1899- 


Martin and Stassen drafted a GOP program 


1902) became law when the Senate 76-3 
joined the House in overriding the yeto. 


Consut: James K. Penfield of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern Division was 
appointed the first United States Consul 
to Greenland, with headquarters at the 
whaling station of Godthaab. 


‘AppicaTion’: Lt. Gov. John Steele of 
Illinois, who last month proclaimed him- 
self “Acting Governor” because of Goy, 
Henry Horner’s illness (Newsweek, April 
22), automatically abandoned his claim by 
presiding over the State Senate. 

Rerorm: The new anti-machine admin- 
istration in Kansas City, Mo., headed by 
Mayor John B. Gage (Newsweek, April 
15), selected as its $15,000-a-year City 
Manager L. P. Cookingham, 43, who now 
holds that post in Saginaw, Mich. The 
Chicago-born civil engineer, a veteran of 
the Army Signal Corps, is president of the 
International Association of City Managers. 

Home: The government-owned freighter 
Flying Fish, chartered by the Moore-Me- 
Cormack Lines, returned to New York 
Harbor from her maiden voyage, during 
which she was caught in Bergen, Norway, 
and spattered with machine-gun bullets. 
Capt. W. W. Wollanston of Denver 
blamed the hail of lead on a German-oc- 
cupied fort, but crew members accused a 
British plane. 


AcquittaL: Rep. B. Frank Whelchel, 
Democrat of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia, and H. Grady Jones, Pick- 
ens County Commissioner, were acquitted 
in Gainesville, Ga., Federal court of con- 
spiracy to sell recommendations to postal 
jobs. 
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Talent quest: maids and matrons swamped Mutual’s studios from coast to coast 











RADIO 





Mobs of Women From 15 to 50 
Swamp 84 Stations for Tests 


Dear Carrie Carter: 

—I am far from being pretty, but I 
know I can act. 

—I would probably be very hammy, 
but I should like to try. 

—I am a woman white age 35 yrs. 5 ft. 
8 in. weight 240 lbs. My looks is like 
Kate Smith. 


For a fortnight following April 15, 6,000 
letters like the above poured into the mail- 
boxes of 84 Mutual Broadcasting stations 
from coast to coast. The reason: Carrie 
Carter, main character of “The Carters of 
Elm Street,” daytime dramatic show spon- 
sored by Ovaltine, had announced a giant 
amateur talent contest for women from 
15 years to upward of 50. 

Last week, the vanguard of the parade 
of the stage-struck, ranging from high- 
school girls to grandmothers, tiptoed tim- 
idly into the audition rooms of their local 
stations all over the nation. One by one 
they faced the microphone—most of them 
for the first time. Many rattled scripts, 
coughed nervously, twisted handkerchiefs, 
dropped pocketbooks, sighed, jittered, and 
almost wept with relief when their three- 
minute readings were over. And in their 
agitation, a few left handbags, packages, 
magazines, and other miscellany behind, 
adding to the grief of conscientious 
engineers and judges who listened to the 
strange lisps and mumbles and tore their 
hair at radio sins committed. 

Next week, winners of the local contests 
will have their voices recorded in eight 
regional competitions, and the winning 
recordings will be shipped to Chicago— 
point of origin for “The Carters of Elm 
Street”—for the finals early next month. 


Meanwhile, many a supper will be scorched 
and many a lesson missed while matrons 
and maids dream of Carrie Carter’s radio 
heaven and their chances of getting there. 
For one in the age group from 15 to 25 
and another in the class over 25 will re- 
ceive a trip to Chicago, with transporta- 
tion and living expenses paid, and two 
weeks on the program at the American 
Federation of Radio Artists rate of $112.50 
a week. 
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Television: Year of Gains 

As President Roosevelt took the rostrum 
to open the New York World’s Fair on 
April 30, 1939, radio men rejoiced: the 
wraps were off television, and a brave new 
world of entertainment was at the public’s 
feet. Last week television, still bruised 
from the cuffing it took when the Federal 
Communications Commission — rescinded 
permission for limited commercial opera- 
tion, nevertheless looked back with pride 
over a year of progress: 


© The program schedule of W2XBS, the 
RCA-NBC station atop the Empire State 
Building, has risen from five to sixteen 
hours a week, spread over five days (Co- 
lumbia’s station in the Chrysler Building 
continues to gather rust and dust pending 
arrival of new equipment, while a station- 
construction permit for the DuMont Lab- 
oratories of Passaic, N.J., was granted last 


month by the FCC). 


“With the invention of low-cost relay 
stations, RCA planned a television net- 
work connecting New York with Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and Boston. A fortnight 
ago, Alfred H. Morton, NBC vice presi- 
dent in charge of television, promised com- 
pletion of the Philadelphia link within the 
next year. 


{ Though engineers readily admit tele- 
vision is still far from perfect (definition 
is poor, tuning difficult, etc.), set prices 


have been drastically cut. Better cameras, 
giving greater depth of focus and rendering 
operation in poor light feasible, were de- 
veloped by RCA engineers, and both Du- 
Mont and Phileo now are experimenting 
with new systems claimed to eliminate 
some of the present fuzziness. 


{In sports, television has done its best 
job. Baseball, track, hockey, prizefights, 
and basketball became commonplace on 
the screen (this week the telecamera goes 
to the races for the first time—at Belmont 
Park, Long Island). In stunts and special 
events, too, NBC thinker-uppers have 
done well. Using the coaxial cable between 
New York and Philadelphia, they are to 
telecast the Republican convention next 
month. And this Saturday, passengers on 
the United States Lines’ President Roose- 
velt en route to Bermuda are to view the 
1940 opening of the New York World’s 
Fair by television. Later in the voyage, 
RCA-NBC engineers will telecast experi- 
mental programs to a receiving station in 
Bermuda. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Enoch Arden in Reverse 


The chances are less than slim that 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden will assume 
the stature of a one-man movie cycle. 
Yet while Columbia was filming “Too 
Many Husbands,” which unveiled the 
modern Arden as a figure of fun (News- 
weEEK, March 18), RKO-Radio was ex- 
amining the comic possibilities of an 
Arden from the distaff side. Released next 
week, My Favorite Wire also has faults 
in common with its predecessor; neverthe- 
less it proves to be one of the year’s 
slickest farces. 

Under the circumstances, the plots of 
both films are necessarily basically similar. 
Instead of a husband who returns from a 
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The Living Editorial 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ir the Federal Theater Project 
gave us what with considerable exact- 
ness was called the Living Newspaper, 
Robert Sherwood is giving us what with 
at least a measure of exactness may be 
called the Living Editorial. Neither, 
however, is in form the least like the 
other and both differ further and widely 
in the fact that, whereas the former 
was contrived with plan and deliber- 
ation, the latter is the hapless conse- 
quence of dramaturgical insufficiency. 
For though it is plain in THere SHALL 
Be No Nicut—as in some of his ante- 
cedent “Abe Lincoln In Illinois”—that 
Mr. Sherwood’s intent assuredly was 
drama rather than editorialization, the 
result is refractorily and very consider- 
ably more the second than the first. 

It thus follows that while the exhibit 
as editorial is satisfactorily eloquent it 
leaves something to be desired as 
drama. When Mr. Sherwood is lectur- 
ing on the insanity of man in terms of 
war, when he is pleading for God and 
rationality in the face of barbarism, 
when he is denouncing the evils of 
Moscow and Berlin with invaded Fin- 
land as a background, when he points 
with hope to the salvation of mankind 
in phrases from the Book of Revelation 
—when he is about such business he is, 
while rather platitudinous and _ not 
overly profound, sufficient unto the 
mob demands of the occasion. But 
when he is about the somewhat more 
important and more relevant business 
of jelling it all into drama, he is less 
auspicious. 

So far as drama goes, Mr. Sherwood 
communicates whatever of it may be 
implicit in his editorialism mainly by 
means of such Sardouish subterfuges 
as the radio, letters, and reports from 
the outside brought in by suddenly in- 
troduced and partly extraneous charac- 
ters. And when periodically he realizes 
the necessity for some straightforward 
dramatic diversion from his editorializ- 
ing he embarrassedly falls back upon 
such makeshift and outworn devices as 
the man who, with an ache in his heart, 
forces a quarrel with a woman he loves 
so she may leave him and be spared 
future pain, as the young girl desperate 
when she finds herself with child, and 


as the playing upon a piano to relieve 
a scene of emotional tension. 

Despite these obvious critical de- 
ficiencies, any such exhibit as “There 
Shall Be No Night” naturally gets the 
facile audience response that nearly al- 
ways results from a dramatization, how- 
ever faulty, of any topical subject about 
which the audience feels particularly 
indignant. Al Woods, on an infinitely 
lower level, capitalized pretty hand- 
somely on that sort of thing many 
years ago when he rushed upon the 
stage overnight dramatizations of sen- 
sational news events, often of a criminal 
nature, about which the public felt hot 
under the collar. On the higher level 
aforesaid, Mr. Sherwood last year in 
“Abe Lincoln In Illinois” capitalized 
the current threat to democracy, as he 
has now capitalized the hatred of Hitler 
and Stalin and the sympathy for the 
ravished little neutral countries. 

I am not, let me say, by any means 
here climbing on an ivory pedestal and 
alleging that I am an elegant fellow 
fastidiously remote from any slightest 
similar reaction to such things. Far 
from it. But for good or ill I happen 
at the same time to be a hired dramatic 
critic and as such it is my duty to an- 
nounce that it remains the bald fact in 
these malefic matters, rather than Mr. 
Sherwood’s stage contribution to them, 
that induces my reaction. In much the 
same way, while I, like almost everyone 
else, react powerfully against such 
things as dictatorships, racial persecu- 
tions, and poor little girls cruelly driven 
out of house into snowstorms, in my 
professional capacity I still nevertheless 
scratch my nose in some critical doubt 
over “A Passenger To Bali,” “Waltz In 
Goose-Step,” and “Way Down East.” 

All praise, however, to Mr. Sher- 
wood’s production, with Lunt and Fon- 
tanne admirable in its leading roles, 
with a supporting company for the 
most part befitting, and with Mr. 
Lunt’s stage direction exceptionally 
right. As for the play itself, however, let 
this comment stand: It is honest, sin- 
cere, heartfelt, generally dignified, of 
passionate resolve, brave in intent, and 
thoroughly high-minded, but somehow, 
at least to one observer, as drama de- 
fective, inconclusive, and inert. 
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supposed watery grave, RKO-Radio bring; 
a shipwrecked wife (Irene Dunne) back 
from a seven-year sojourn on an uncharted 
South Sea isle. Here, also, the mourned 
one returns too late to save her mate 
(Cary Grant) from a second marriage; but 
she does arrive in the probably censor- 
suggested nick of time to thwart her hus- 
band’s honeymoon. 

Produced by Leo McCarey and written 
by Bella and Samuel Spewack, “My Fa- 
vorite Wife” manages a few more compli- 
cations than “Too Many Husbands”; two 
children serve as a calculated assault on 
the unwary tear duct, and one of the film’s 
most hilarious sequences involves the wife's 
athletic and unpublicized maroon mate 
(Randolph Scott) . 

But again, toward the end, the Arden 
legend defeats its transcribers’ inventive- 
ness, and Garson Kanin occasionally labors 
for his laughs. 





The Critics’ Choice 

A year ago, when the New York Drama 
Critics Circle held its fourth annual meet- 
ing to select the best American play of the 
season, the result was a stormy session that 
ended in a no-decision deadlock on the 
tenth ballot (Newsweek, May 1, 1939). 

Last week the eighteen critics eligible to 
vote again went through heated balloting 
but finally reached an agreement. On the 
sixth effort (the critics voted after the 
fifth to waive the three-fourths majority 
rule) William Saroyan’s “The Time of 
Your Life” (Newsweek, Nov. 6, 1939) 
emerged winner, 11 to 7, of the silver 
plaque which will be presented at the an- 
nual dinner May 12. Four of the dissenters 
held out for Robert Sherwood’s “There 
Shall Be No Night,” which at one time 
had seven votes. Other runners-up were 
Maxwell Anderson’s “Key Largo” and the 
Kaufman-Hart “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner.” 

The winning play, which closed April 6 
after 185 performances, may be returned 
to Broadway; it is scheduled to visit the 
road next season. 
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Connecticut Pastor Chosen 
‘Typical Country Preacher’ 


America’s “typical country preacher” 
is the Rev. George B. Gilbert, 68-year-old 
Episcopal missionary pastor in mid-Con- 
necticut. So say Harpers (book publishers) 
and the magazine Christian Herald, who 
last year jointly invited Herald readers to 
nominate candidates for the title. When 
Mr. Gilbert polled the biggest vote, Har- 
pers asked him to write a rustic auto- 
biography, gauged for the same market 
that welcomed Harpers’ “Horse and Buggy 
Doctor.” 

At first appalled at the prospect of talk- 
ing about himself enough to fill a book, the 
parson nevertheless set to work. Next 
week the result will appear in Forty 
Years A Country Preacuer (319 pages, 
107,000 words. $2.75.). 


‘Typical country preacher’: 
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Vermont-born and Connecticut-educat- 
ed, George Gilbert had an unhappy youth. 
He disliked Trinity College at Hartford 
and its hard-drinking students (he has 
never since set foot on the campus). In 
his first pastorate—Christ Church in Mid- 
dletown, Conn.—he put himself in dis- 
favor by marrying Mary Jane Shelley, a 
Virginian and a member of the Disciples 
of Christ (she became an Episcopalian 
fourteen years later). Ousted after ten 
years, the pastor lived a few terrifying 
months in near starvation, then found a 
pulpit at Emmanuel Church in near-by 
Killingworth. He still works there and be- 
sides rides a circuit to St. James’ in Pon- 
sett and Epiphany in Durham. 

The Gilberts live on a well-kept farm 
near Middletown with two sons and a 
daughter. They produce much of their 
food: Mrs. Gilbert churns butter and cans 
chicken; the parson butchers pork. He 
pitches hay, paints, chops wood, and tends 
his beloved flowers. Between times, the 
pastor visits sick parishioners, distributes 


food and clothes to the poor, and cuts 
their hair (all told he has barbered some 
5,000 heads). Every Sunday the bald min- 
ister chugs to his churches in an ancient 
car, dragging a trailer loaded with food 
and crockery for post-service church meals. 

Mr. Gilbert sees no excuse for stuffy 
pastoring or preaching. He illustrates his 
sermons with lantern slides and tells home- 
His book is equally chatty and 
good-humored. One of his favorite stories 
tells of a minister who tried to comfort a 
widow weeping over her husband’s coffin: 
“Don’t feel so bad, my dear woman,” 
soled the pastor. “This is only the shell— 
the nut has gone 


ly jokes. 


con- 


to heaven.” 
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Methodist Windup 


What is Myron Taylor’s status at the 
Vatican? Last Christmas, when President 
Roosevelt named the ex-steel magnate his 
“personal ambassador” to the Holy See, 
Lutherans and Baptists immediately in- 


Mr. Gilbert prepares a sermon, delivers it, visits school . 


Courtesy The Hartford Times 
. gives one of 5,000 haircuts, and brings a word of cheer to the sick 
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sisted that the appointment went counter 
to the principle of church-state separation. 
Other Protestants generally took the Pres- 
ident at his word; they weren’t much dis- 
turbed even when‘the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of New York, dismissed the church-state 
argument as a Protestant “shibboleth.” 

But last week the largest church in 
America allied itself with the opposition. 
Assembled in general conference at Atlan- 
tic City, representatives of the Methodist 
Church’s 8,000,000 members debated the 
Taylor question at length; then, by 393 to 
234, approved a resolution: “We deplore 
and must firmly resist any union of church 
and state and are and will be unalterably 
opposed to any establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the Vatican and the 
United States. We, therefore . . . urge our 
President to recall Mr. Myron C. Taylor.” 

Among other conference developments 
were these: 


{{ Delegates downed a proposal to decorate 
the conference stage with the national 
flags of absent as well as attcnding repre- 
sentatives (among the absentees were del- 
egates from Methodist branches in Ger- 
many). 


"| They urged that parents tell their chil- 
dren the facts of sex; that churches teach 
“the Christian ideal of love, courtship, and 
marriage”; and that states require pre- 
marital physical examinations. 

* A committee squashed a movement to 
limit the grounds for church-sanctioned di- 
vorce to adultery. (Present church disci- 
pline permits divorce for adultery, “physi- 
cal and mental cruelty,” and “physical 
peril.”) 


Also defeated was.an amendment to give 





women full rights as ministers. (Women 
are now ordained but can’t hold permanent 
pastorates.) The chief objection to women 
pastors concerned their husbands: since a 
minister is often transferred from church 
to church, delegates thought a husband 
would look ridiculous pulling up stakes and 
tagging along after his ministerial spouse. 
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Chicago Hickory Stick: 
Civic Groups Verbally Spank 





Superintendent of Schools 


The superintendent of Chicago’s schools 
receives $15,000 a year, plus the use of a 
car and chauffeur. Otherwise the job is a 
thankless one. During the ’20’s, the anti- 
British Mayor, William (Big Bill) Thomp- 
son (he once campaigned on a promise to 
“punch King George in the snoot”), fired 
Superintendent William McAndrews for 
refusing to ban English history books. Next 
came Superintendent William Bogan, who 
first wrestled with a financial crisis that 
forced teachers to work without pay and 
later bickered endlessly with the Demo- 
cratic regime of Mayor Edward J. Kelly. 

But the most harassed of all—in fact, 
one of the most harassed school heads in 
America—is the incumbent, William H. 
Johnson. Chicago-born and schooled at 
Northwestern and Chicago Universities, 
Johnson held a succession of minor school 
jobs and in 1935 became assistant super- 
intendent. 

The Kelly-controlled board of education 
bestowed the superintendency upon him 
in 1936 and was promptly buried beneath 





Prof. Strode, novelist-maker, with Helen Norris, stuzent-author 


an avalanche of protest: the City Club, the 
University of Chicago’s- faculty, the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, assorted women’s 
and voters’ clubs, and the Republican Chi- 
cago Daily News insisted Johnson was the 
tool of the Kelly machine in general and 
Board President James B. McCahey in par- 
ticular. And they’ve been protesting ever 
since. 

Last April 10 (less than 24 hours after 
Kelly’s cohorts triumphed in the Demo- 
cratic primaries) the school board con- 
vened and reelected the affable, 44-year-old 
superintendent to a second four-year term. 
Madder than ever, the anti-Johnsonites by 
last week had issued a series of manifes- 
toes, claiming Johnson managed the 
schools as badly as he plays golf (he shoots 
about 105). Some of their accusations: 


{ That, confronted by “objectionable” can- 
didates who had scored high in a 1937 writ- 
ten examination for school principalships, 
Johnson allegedly marked them low in the 
oral tests and thereby managed to flun': 
them. According to the critics, 122 of the 
155 successful candidates had studied pre- 
viously in Johnson’s school-administration 
course at Loyola University. 


{' That some 30 per cent of the $74,000,000 
school budget is spent for supplies—an in- 
ordinately high figure for such expendi- 
tures. 


{{ That Johnson showed poor judgment by 
proposing: (1) a twelve-month school year, 
(2) a mass graduation ceremony at Sol- 
dier Field, and (3) a high-school curricu- 
lum of three majors instead of four. All 
three got a cool public reception and John- 
son withdrew them. 


That most of Johnson’s ideas in scores 
of essays he has written for professional 
periodicals were cribbed from others. Most 
undignified, they thought, was a Johnson 
article in True Detective Mysteries mag- 
azine. 





Novelist Manufacturer 


Although teachers of “creative writing” 
abound in American universities, Prof. 
Hudson Strode of the University of Ala- 
bama succeeded in pushing himself into a 
special niche last week: for the third time 
in two years a novel written by a Strode 
student was accepted by a major pub- 
lisher. The latest vicarious triumph for 
the professor was brought in by 23-year- 
old Helen Norris, whose first-born, “Some- 
thing More Than Earth,” a tale of rural 
Alabama, was snapped up by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

Would-be writers from all over the Un- 
ion clamor to join the Strode seminar, but 
only hand-picked candidates, usually num- 
bering twelve, make the grade. Once ad- 
mitted, they find a pipe-smoking professor 
prepared to dispense encouragement and 
constructive criticism. In an atmosphere 
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of easy informality, the students meet 
thrice weekly for revision and analysis of 
each others’ work. Out of this system has 
emerged not only Miss Norris’ novel but 
Gerrie Thielen’s “Awake My Heart” and 
Harriet Hassell’s “Rachel’s Children,” both 
published by Harpers. 

In aiding embryo writers, Strode knows 
his field at firsthand, since he has pro- 
duced successful travel books, articles, 
stories, poetry, and plays. Born in Cairo, 
Ill., on Oct. 31, 1893, Strode was reared in 
Demopolis, Ala., educated at the Universi- 
ty of Alabama and Columbia University, 
and took special work at Harvard. In 
addition to writing and teaching, he has 
found time for lecturing, gardening, and 
travel. 





‘Realistic’ Educator 


In 1867 the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, concerned over the fate of freed 
slaves, purchased a Civil War hospital sit- 
uated on the Hampton River in Virginia, 
not far from the spot where the first cargo 
of slaves was sold in the United States in 
1619. One year later, Hampton Institute, 
destined to be an outstanding college for 
Negroes, came into being with three teach- 
ers and fifteen students. ; 

Today, its endowment exceeding $10,- 
000,000, Hampton has 139 buildings spread 
over a handsome campus of 74 acres. En- 
rollment numbers 987 Negro students— 
601 men and 386 women. The faculty, 20 
per cent Negro, 80 per cent white, offers 
instruction in agriculture, business, educa- 
tion, home economics, and various trades. 
With $393 as the annual all-expense rate 
for men and $364 for women, a number of 
students earn their way in whole or in part 
through college enterprises. Booker T. 
Washington, a Hampton alumnus, was a 
leader in the self-help campaign. 

Last week Hampton turned a new leaf 
with appointment of Dr. Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean as president, effective July 1, to suc- 
ceed Arthur Howe, resigned. Dr. Mac- 
Lean has made an extraordinary record as 
head of the University of Minnesota’s Gen- 
eral College, once dubbed “Moron Mill” 
and “Capsule College” (Newsweek, Sept. 
18, 1939) but now conceded to be one of 
the country’s leading experimental colleges. 
Founded in 1932, General College con- 
centrated on those students who were un- 
able to meet the entrance requirements for 
the other branches of the university, turn- 
ing their abilities into practical, vocational 
channels. 

Now 47, handsome, silver-haired, and 
dynamic, Dr. MacLean looks back on < 
varied experience that furthered his bent 
for practical, “realistic,” education. After 
working his way through the University 
of Michigan, he taught at Northwestern 
University, acted as instructor to Army 
men during the war, edited a newspaper 
in California, read copy on The Minneap- 


Dr. MacLean, Hampton president 


olis Tribune, and returned to teaching at 
the University of Minnesota in 1924. His 
friendly attitude and salty speech are 
characterized thus by students: “He talks 
like a man, not a teacher.” 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Red Daily and Its Editor 
Convicted of Liggett Libel 


On the evening of Dec. 9; 1935, Walter 
Liggett, editor of The Midwest American 
(a weekly crusading against political cor- 
ruption) , fell dead outside his Minneapolis 
home before a hail of machine-gun bullets 
aimed by an unidentified assassin. 

Two months later The Daily Worker, 
Communist party organ printed in New 
York, described Liggett as “a tool of the 
Republican party” and alleged that his 
widow, in a series of biographical articles, 
“had sold his corpse limb by limb to the 
highest bidder.” A year ago Mrs. Liggett 
won a civil libel suit and a $2,672.11 judg- 
ment from the publishing company and its 
editor, Clarence A. Hathaway.* 

On Mrs. Liggett’s complaint, the Red 
journal and Hathaway went on trial again 
last month, but this time to answer indict- 
ments of criminal libel—a rare charge, the 
fifth to be heard by New York’s Court of 
General Sessions in 40 years. Last Friday, 
after hearing three weeks of testimony, the 
jury found the defendants guilty of the 
misdemeanor, which carries a maximum 
fine of $500 for both, plu. a year’s jail 
term for the editor. Facing sentence May 





*Still unpaid. Action to force settlement was 
scheduled in Brooklyn this week. 
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17, the 46-year-old Hathaway declared: 
“The verdict .. . [was] to be expected from 
that upper-class blue-ribbon jury.” 





The Pulitzer Prizes 


The 23rd annual Pulitzer Prizes wer 
announced Monday by the trustees of Co. 
lumbia University. Winners of awards jy 
American letters and journalism were: 

Best play ($1,000): “The Time of Your 
Life” by William Saroyan (also voted the 
New York Drama Critics award—see paz» 
34) . Saroyan, a few hours after being not’. 
fied of the prize, wired Frank D. Facken- 
thal, provost of Columbia, that he was re. 
fusing it because “patronage by govern. 
ment, individual or organization .. . I re- 
gard as vitiating and destructive.” 

Best novel ($1,000): “The Grapes of 
Wrath,” John Steinbeck’s story spotlizht- 
ing the plight of migratory workers jn 
California. 

Best volume of verse ($1,000): “Col- 
lected Poems,” by Mark Van Doren. 

Best biography, excluding works on Lin- 
coln and Washington ($1,000): For vol- 
umes 7 and 8 of “Woodrow Wilson: Life 
and Letters,” by Ray Stannard Baker. 

Best book based on American history 
($1,000): “Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years,” by Carl Sandburg. 

Most meritorious public service by ¢ 
newspaper ($500 gold medal) : The Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican and American, 
for its campaign exposing municipal graft. 

Distinguished service as a foreign or 
Washington correspondent ($500): Otto 
D. Tolischus of The New York Times for 
his “fair, judicious, well-balanced, an 
well-informed interpretative writing” fro~ 
Berlin. 

Distinguished editorial writing ($590): 
Bart Howard of The St. Louis Post-Di:- 
patch, for his work of the year. 

Distinguished example of a reporter’ 
work ($1,000): S. Burton Heath of T) 
New York World-Telegram, for his seri 
of stories exposing the frauds perpetrate: 
by Judge Martin L. Manton. 

Best cartoon ($500): Edmund Duffy of 
The Baltimore Sun for his cartoon entitled 
“The ‘Outstretched Hand’.” Published Oct. 
7, 1939, it depicted Adolf Hitler with an 
outstretched hand dripping blood. 





Free Press Sold 


Thirty-four years ago, when Edwe 
Douglas Stair was already successful as 
weekly publisher, co-operator of a str: 
of Canadian-American theaters, and Broa 
way producer, he took over The Detro 
Free Press. Immediately, he set to wo 
turning it into a success worthy of | 
state’s oldest daily newspaper (found’ 
May 5, 1831). As the automobile cent’ 
grew, so did The Free Press—and so ( 
E. D. Stair. His aggressive editorial poli 
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COULD DiVOnsTRATE A Trip BY FLAGSHIP 











— this big, soft easy chair by the window. Any 
sense of height or motion? Of course not! There’s 
none in a Flagship either! 


“Look out the window. Beautiful world, isn’t it? Mul- 
tiply its beauties many times—and you've got what you 
see from a Flagship window! 

“Light up a cigarette, pick up a magazine, settle your- 
self for a quiet, restful hour of reading. Comfortable? 
That's Flagship comfort, too! 


“Hungry? How about a delicious full-course dinner 
from soup to mints, served by a Stewardess who knows 
how? That’s what you get on a Flagship—and it’s in- 
cluded in your ticket, too! 

“Now, get up and stretch, walk around the room. You 
can move about in a Flagship just as steadily and with 
equal ease! 





“That's all there is to a trip by Flagship—plus the fact 
that you're getting somewhere. Worth the modest cost? 
Flagship travelers say so—emphatically! 

“On your very next trip, go by Flagship! Just phone 
for reservations—your Travel Agent or the nearest Amer- 
ican Airlines office.” 
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There is no more ‘“‘mystery”’ to the New York Market. 
Block-by-block in the City, town-by-town in the 
suburbs, the World-Telegram has microscoped the 
entire area. And the result is a qualitative analysis 





Over 166,000 unduplicated communications 
from KNOWN World-Telegram readers — 
40% of this newspaper's circulation - were 
studied in relation to unpublished data from 
New York’s Real Property Inventory. 


To check its own analysis, the World-Tele- 
gram retained five of the nation’s leading 
research organizations to make a_ cross- 
section “census.” 


After making more than 25,000 personal at- 
home interviews, these noted researchers’ 
figures varied from our own by about 2/3 of 
1%! With such close accuracy, the World- 
Telegram Block-by-Block Analysis was cor- 
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This is Number 5 of a series of advertisements based on the findings of the World-Telegram Block-by-Block 
Analysis of the New York Market. Our research in another area, corroborated by another outstanding 


research organization, will be described in the next advertisement of this series. 


New York World- Tel 


roborated as to me ‘thod, findings and facts. 
“993 hs 
Y9 Shag % L Pure! 


This verified, detailed knowledge of the New 
York Market means increased sales to every- 
one who has an advertising stake in the Big 
City and its suburbs. For the World-Tele- 
gram’s Block-by-Block Analysis shows where 
its readers live and what rents they pay —vital 
information from which keen marketeers 
deduce buying habits, living standards and 
economic ability to respond to advertising. 
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The World-Telegram’s Block-by-Block Analy- 
sis provides the new measure of the New York 
Market. This FLEXIBLE sales tool has many 
uses. With it you can spotlight a single city 
block or neighborhood, or a single town in 
the suburbs ... or you can floodlight the 
entire market! With the Block-by-Block 
Analysis as a guide, you can establish sales 
potentials, quotas, performance checks... 
you can map outlets or salesmen’s routes. 
With the Block-by-Block Analysis you can 
solve any problem that involves selling to 
New Yorkers. 
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and his business acumen placed the morn- 
ing newspaper among the select list of the 
nation’s press leaders. 

In recent years the elderly publisher (he 
celebrated his 81st birthday last March) 
has felt tired. Yet he refused to rest until 
he could find a suitable successor. His 
search ended last week when he announced 
to his more than 300,000 subscribers that 
The Free Press’ fourteenth publisher, “a 
man who stands out with ability, courage, 
fearlessness, and fairness,” had been found. 

That man was John S. Knight, 45-year- 
old owner of The Akron Beacon Journal 
and The Miami Herald, who had bought— 
for an undisclosed sum—all outstanding 
stock of The Free Press and its modern, 
fourteen-story building. Thus Knight, al- 
though he denies any national newspaper- 
chain ambitions, boosted himself into the 
ranks of the country’s journalistic giants 

As a youth Knight spent his vacatiors 
working on his father’s Akron newspaper. 
When the United States entered the World 
War he was attending Cornell, but enlist- 
ed and served in France. After the Armis- 
tice, he joined Tk= Beacon Journal, became 
managing editor .n 1925, and president at 
his father’s death eight years later. In 1937, 
he purchased The Miami Herald, then bol- 
stered his investment by buying and sus- 
pending the opposition Miami Tribune. 

A progressive, Knight plans few editorial 
changes in his third newspaper other than 
switching from Stair’s anti-New Deal po'- 





of the few writing publishers, he composes 
editorials and “The Editor’s Notebook,” a 





Acme 


E. D. Stair sold The Detroit Free Press to John 8. Knight 


Sunday Beacon Journal column. Tall, slim, 
and athletic, he is a good swimmer, fisher- 
man, and bridge player. But he is even a 
better golfer, having won the champion- 
ship of his Akron country club six times. 
He is known as a good nineteenth-hole 
companion and a swell crapshooter in the 
clubhouse. 


SCIENCE 





Vast Atomic Power Possible— 


if Enough Uranium Is Isolated 


For twenty years scientists have been 
smashing the atom, dreaming of the day 
when atomic power might be harnessed to 
drive a liner across the ocean or a plane 
around the world. In 1938 Dr. Otto Hahn 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin 
bombarded uranium with neutrons, creat- 
ing violent atomic explosions. Scientists 
everywhere sought to duplicate his experi- 
ment, and early in 1939 Prof. John Dun- 
ning and Dean George B. Pegram of 
Columbia University, working with five 
other scientists, produced energies up to 
200,000,000 electron volts. (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 13, 1939). 

Most of the explosions, the scientists 
found, came not from ordinary uranium 
(atomic weight: 238 units) but from a 
rare isotope of uranium (atomic weight: 
235). When U-235 was hit by a slow neu- 
tron traveling about a mile a second—a 
“fast” neutron goes up to thousands of 
miles a second and moves so quickly that 
it has a penetrating instead of a shatter- 
ing effect—its weight became 236 (even- 
numbered atoms are explosive) and split 
into two parts, producing the greatest en- 
ergy man ever created on a small scale. The 
explosive power, according io scientists, 
was beyond comprehension, a pound of 
U-235 equalinr ~0,000,000 pounds of TNT 








Harris & Ewing 


and containing the energy equivalent of 
3,000,000 pounds of gasoline. 

But the problem is to get that pound 
of U-235. Two months ago Prof. A. O. 
Nier of the University of Minnesota be- 
came the first scientist ever to isolate even 
a particle of it, about a few billionths of 
a pound. This week the Physical Review, 


official publication of American physicists, 
announced the Columbia scientists who 
worked with Professor Nier’s sample had 
increased the yield 200 times and the same 
issue revealed General Electric’s labora- 
tories had also manuiactured a sample. 

While it is known that months ago 
every German scientist in the field of 
atom-smashing was ordered to concentrate 
on uranium, it would take slightly less 
than 100,000 years to produce the neces- 
sary pound of the substance under pres- 
ent methods. The main thing that the 
Columbia physicists have accomplished is 
to set up the exact problem facing modern 
scientists who want to put the atom to 
work for man: to discover some practical 
method of isolating U-235 on a large scale 
—and quickly. 
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Cancer: 1,000,000 Words 


About 2,400 years ago the great Greek 
physician Hippocrates fingered tumors on 
the bodies of some of his patients, felt 
growths with clawlike extensions, and, 
from their shape, called the disease cancer 
(the crab). But it wasn’t until the 1830s 
that the malady was found to be the result 
of an abnormal overgrowth of cells, and 
ever since the problem of how to treat and 
cure it has enrolled the efforts of research- 
ers in practically all fields of science. 

The practical knowledge they have gar- 
nered was made available last week with 
the publication in New York of a monu- 
mental three-volume, 20-pound work called 
“Treatment of Cancer and Allied Dis- 
eases,” containing wore than 2,800 pages 
and 1,000,000 words. Written by 147 au- 
thorities in the United States, Germany, 
England, and other countries, the chapters 
deal with methods of treating cancer in 
terms highly technical even for doctors. 
For the general public, the tremendous im- 
portance of the cancer problem is pointed 
up by the almost unbelievable amount of 
work that went into this medical milestone. 

The work started about six years ago un- 
der the editorship of two New Yorkers: 
Dr. George T. Pack, attending surgeon at 
Memorial Hospital, and Dr. Edward M. 
Livingston of the New York University 
College of Medicine. Since then these spe- 
cialists have spent an estimated 10,000 
hours (the equivalent of almost 400 days) 
of uninterrupted work going over chapters 
with painstaking care (for an inaccuracy 
might result in the use of a faulty pro- 
cedure and the death of patients) , cutting 
some 500,000 words from the original man- 
uscripts—about the word count of “Gone 
With the Wind.” 

The 147 collaborators not only wrote 
their chapters free of charge but paid more 
than $10,000 out of their own pockets for 
art work. A statistical breakdown indi- 
cated that New York is the cancer-treat- 
ment center of the United States, for 64 
authors—24 of them affiliated with Me- 
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morial Hospital—practiced in that city; 
Philadelphia and Boston placed second and 
third with ten and nine contributors re- 
spectively. 

As far as the layman is concerned, the 
work adds up to one thing: specialists are 
equipped with methods of cutting the can- 
cer death rate considerably—with the aid 
of X-rays, radium, and surgery—if patients 
will turn up for treatment when their dis- 
ease is in sufficiently early stages. This 
means obtaining expert medical opinion on 
mouth, lip, and tongue sores that don’t heal 
within two weeks, unexplained bleeding, 
and lumps on the breast or other parts of 
the skin. (TREATMENT OF CANCER AND AL- 
tieD Diseases. Edited by George T. Pack 
and Edward M. Livingston. Three vol- 
umes, 1,500 illustrations. 2,851 pages, 
1,000,000 words. Bibliographies, index. 
Paul B. Hoeber, New York. $36.) 














War Gas on the Farm 


The chemical chloropicrin, sprayed by 
exploding shells, was first used by the 
British, French, and Germans in 1916. It 
left its victims coughing and shedding 
tears. But this poison also has been used 
for nonmilitary purposes in fumigating 
ships, and last week in the Proceedings of 
the American Horticultural Society Drs. 
Frank L. Howard and Fred K. Crandall 
of the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kingston, revealed how it 
may help farmers get bigger crops. 

In experiments during the past four 
years,” narrow holes were burrowed in the 
soil about 8 inches deep and 15 inches 
apart into which a worker with a large- 
scale “hypodermic syringe” operated by a 
bicycle-pump handle injected a chloropic- 
rin-ethyl-alcohol fluid. The toxic substance 
immediately turns to gas and apparently 
kills a large proportion of the microbes, 
tiny worms, and other organisms that feed 
on roots and curb plant growth, for, when 
tomatoes were planted after the gas had 
dispersed 17 to 30 days later, superabun- 
dant crops resulted. Last summer, for ex- 
ample, untreated ground yielded 205 
bushels (about 5 tons) of first-quality 
tomatoes an acre, but soil doctored with 
shots of the potent war gas produced 709 
bushels (17 tons) . 

Because the soil absorbs most of the 
chemical fumes, there is no danger to 
workers, and expenses of $80 to $360 for 
enough chloropicrin to treat an acre of 
land, $10 for the applicator, and between 
$15 and $20 for labor may be more than 
compensated by increased yield. Chloro- 
picrin-fumigated soil also has shown possi- 
bilities for growing extra-large crops of 
cabbage, eggplants, and other vegetables, 
as well as such flowers as sweet peas and 


rhododendrons. 





*Pioneer tests were started during 1925 in 
wr by Dr. G. H. Godfrey, now of Texas 
.& M. 














Electric Tail-Wagger 


Elektro, one of the world’s most in- 
genious robots, was built last year by 
J. M. Barnett of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric &-Manufacturing Co. as a star per- 
former for the concern’s exhibit at the 
New 


York World’s Fair 


(NEWSWEEK, 





Realistic robots: Elektro and 
Sparko, with Barnett, inventor 





What makes Sparko tick 


April 24, 1939). About 6,000,000 persons 
watched the metallic automaton count 
his fingers, puff a cigarette, and dis- 
tinguish between red and green with 
the aid of a photoelectric cell or “electric 
eye.” 

The whopping Elektro (he’ stands 6 
feet 10 and measures 82 inches around the 
chest) will perform again at the 1940 edi- 
tion of the fair opening May 11, but this 
time he will have as a companion a robot 
dog called Sparko. A group of reporters 
and engineers last week saw a preview of 
the two laboratory creations together for 
the first time. After Elektro went through 
his act, Barnett spoke through a micro- 
phone, and Sparko—his 125 parts working 
with fine precision—made his debut. At 
the sound of his master’s voice the canine 
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automaton walked in wagging his tail, 
barked, and sat up and begged for a hot 
dog. 

Like Elektro, the 65-pound Sparko goes 
into action when voice vibrations in the mi- 
crophone set up electrical currents which in 
turn control a series of complicated relays 
that control the motions of the proper 
cams, gears, and levers. Sparko won’t bite, 
and his bark comes from a recording in a 
hidden control box outside his body. 
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The Milky-Way Longshot: 
Mrs. Mars’ Gallahadion Leaves 
Derby Dopesters Dumbfounded 

When the strains of “My Old Kentucky 


Home” echoed over Churchill Downs in 
Louisville last Saturday and the field of 
eight horses filed in procession to the post, 
95,000 turf fans witnessed—without know- 
ing it—a preview of the astonishing Ken- 
tucky Derby about to be run. 

Prophetically heading the parade to the 
starting gate was a dark bay colt with ap- 
parently only the darkest of chances— 
Mrs. Ethel V. Mars’ Gallahadion, a 35-1 
shot jockeyed by Carroll Bierman. Be- 
hind him in the No. 2 slot pranced as 
popular a favorite as ever entered in the 
66-year-old history of the classic—Col. 
Edward Riley Bradley’s unbeaten Bime- 
lech. Never defeated in six races as a two- 
year-old or in two starts as a three-year- 
old, Bimelech was the smart-money choice, 
the dumb-money choice, in fact almost 
everyone’s choice to the point where the 
odds had been driven down to 2-5. 

The fact that anything can happen ina 
horse race and that Bimelech’s jockey, 
Fred Smith, rated as something less than 
a super pilot, prompted a few courageous 
bettors to take a plunge on Dit (Wood 
Memorial victor a fortnight ago) at 7-1, 
or Mioland, the best from the West, at 6-1, 
or Pictor, winner in his last two races, at 
18-1. 

One of these three might work a miracle. 
But there seemed no earthly logic in sup- 
posing that if some horse were to conquer 
Bimelech, it could be Gallahadion. For the 
two had met in the Derby Trial four days 
back, and Bimelech, running as usual with 
his tongue hanging out, won by 2%4 
lengths, though Gallahadion had then car- 
ried a 3-pound advantage in weight. Both 
would have to lug the same impost, 1% 
pounds, in the big race. 

Mrs. Mars, nursing a month-old cold in 
Chicago, passed up the trip to Louisville, 
left the handling of Gallahadion to her 
new trainer, Roy Waldron, and decided to 
hear the race via radio. She had purchased 
the horse two years previously at the Sara- 
toga auctions but could not remember his 
extra cost (the auctioneer’s record shows 
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GRANDMA NEVER BURNT HER FINGER 


Why did Grandma wet her finger 
before she touched the hot iron? 
The moisture on her finger provided 
an instant of insulation. Psst! And 
it was gone. 

But the oil in your engine must 
resist heat, not for one instant, but 
for hours at a time. 

And because modernengines with 
their higher speeds run otter, you 
need Insulated Havoline. 

This oil is insulated by an exclu- 
sive Texaco process to resist heat 
that makes ordinary oil form harm- 
ful varnish—varnish causes “piston 
drag”—reduces gasoline mileage— 
makes your engine hard to start on 
cool mornings. 


Insulated Havoline Motor Oil will 
not form this varnish, and because 
it is distilled, Havoline is free 
from harmful carbon. It leaves no 
hard carbon to cause knocking or 
excessive wear. It keeps your engine 
clean, insuring maximum power 
and pep. 

Ask for INSULATED HAVOLINE 
MOTOR OIL at Texaco and other 
good dealers everywhere. 

You can’t get a better oil at any 
price. 

TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE—A full hour 
of all-star entertainment — Every Wed- 
nesday Night—Columbia Network— 


9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T 
7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


DISTILLE D 


INSULATED 


--. AGAINST HEAT 


Copyright 1940 
The Texas 
Company 


AND 


..- AGAINST COLD 
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A Martian story: Gallahadion winning the Derby from Bimelech 


Acme 





Wide World 


The wonder horse with Waldron, trainer, and Jockey Bierman, up 


a price of $5,000) . Gallahadion had started 
five times as a two-year-old, never won a 
race, and finished second just once. This 
year, in nine races, he flashed encouraging 
improvement, winning three times—but 
Mrs. Mars would have been a supreme 
optimist, indeed, to believe sincerely she 
owned a better steed than Bimelech. 
Her reaction as the incredible tale came 
over the loudspeaker of Gallahadion’s 
stretch run past Bimelech to the wire, a 
length and a half in front in 2:05, was 


later retold by her daughter, Mrs. Alan ‘ 


Seeney: “I thoucht mother was so worked 





up she was going to faint and I think she 
would have if she hadn’t already been in 
bed. She said it was the happiest day of 
her life.” 

To Mrs. Mars (manufacturer of Milky 
Way candy bars and owner of Milky Way 
Farm in Pulaski, Tenn.), Gallahadion’s 
gallop meant a sweet $60,150—largest 
purse in Kentucky Derby history. Mrs. 
Mars first became interested in horses in 
1934 when her husband, Frank C. Mars, 
died and willed her his stable. From the 
start she showed an insight for promising 
steeds and in 1936 led all owners in money 






won, $206,450. Bimelech’s second place 
earned Colonel Bradley an $8,000 nibble, 
and Dit’s finish in third place brought 
Arnold Hanger $3,000. 

In retrospect, it appears that the ad. 
vance dopesters were short-sighted in giy. 
ing Gallahadion the once-over lightly (35-] 
odds made him the second longest priced 
Derby king ever, surpassed only by Don. 
erail, at 91-1, in 1913). For his is the herj- 
tage of a horse to be watched. Gallaha. 
dion’s sire, Sir Gallahad ITI, also was the 
father of Gallant Fox (Derby winner in 
1930) and the grandsire of Omaha (win- 
ner in 1935), of Lawrin (1938 winner), 
and of Johnstown (last year’s champion), 
Gallahadion’s dam, Countess Time, was 
by Reigh Count (Derby victor in 1928), 





Sport Squibs 
Brooklyn baseball fans, long famous for 
feverish optimism with or without cause, 
really had something to brag about on 
April 30. Tex Carleton, the 33-year-old 
pitcher, tossed a no-hit game against last 
year’s National League champions, the 
Cincinnati Reds (score 3-0), the first no- 
hitter by a Dodger since Dazzy Vance 
silenced Philadelphia bats in 1925. Carle. 
ton’s victory was not only a remarkable 
personal achievement for a supposed has- 
been resurrected from the minors but a 
historic milestone for the team. It ex 
tended the Dodger’s streak of victories to 
nine straight since opening day, tying the 
modern record of consecutive games won 
at the start of the season set by the New 
York Giants in 1918. The next afternoon 
Dodger fans awakened with a crash to the 
cruel world of reality when Cincinnati 
amassed eight runs in the fourth inning and 
ended by polishing off Brooklyn 9-2. 


{| Simultaneously in every state at 3 P.M. 
CST last Sunday, 60,000 teams came to 
bat and opened the semi-pro baseball sea- 
son. The leagues, sponsored mostly by 
sporting-goods dealers, will operate under 
individual constitutions, with inter-league 
disputes referred to George Sisler, former 
St. Louis first baseman; now czar of the 
semi-pros. After three and a half months, 
most of the teams will retire, leaving 3? 
survivors for the finals at Wichita, Kan, 
Aug. 16-28. 


Following the tragic accident to Donald 
G. Herring Jr. last fall, which necessitated 
the amputation of the Princeton tackle’ 
left leg, his father issued the following 
statement: “It is the fervent hope of the 
boy and his family that no foolish out- 
cry against football may be raised.” For 
this example of faith and sportsmanship i0 
the face of adversity, the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association last week pre 
sented to the Herring family the Amos 
Alonzo Stagg award, conferred annually 
for “services outstanding in the advanee- 
ment of the best interests of football.” 
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oud JeoNcE DE LEON’S FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


wn UWedern Umeuca/ 


How Chemistry Helps Safeguard 
America’s Water Supplies and 
Sanitary Systems 


Ponce De Leén traveled half the world in 
quest of a fabulous fountain of youthful health 
with waters sparkling pure. Today, water that 
is cleaner, purer, safer than any Ponce De Leén 
drank in all his 61 years, gushes forth at the 
turn of a faucet in kitchen, bath, basement. 
Such is still another of the manifold services 
to mankind in which chemistry plays a part. 

It is a service all the more vital because 
modern modes of living have concentrated 
large populations into small areas. As never 
before, health depends on safe water supplies, 
proper disposal of sewage, streams free from 
contamination. All these needs are served by 
a long list of Monsanto Chemicals. 

The uses of just one of these chemicals, 
Ferrisul, shows the broad barrier which modern 
chemistry has erected to protect America’s 
health. In treatment of water for human or 
industrial use, Ferrisul is employed to remove 


manganese from soft water, to clarify hard or 
soft water, eliminate unpleasant color and aid 
speedy removal of slime and algae organisms. 

In municipal sanitary systems, Ferrisul is 
widely used as a coagulant to convert suspended 
matter into insoluble and easily removed or- 
ganic compounds. In addition to these services 
in municipal and industrial water and sewage 
plants, Ferrisul also is widely used by industry 
in treatment of processing wastes, of water for 
special industrial uses, of condensate for re- 
moval of oil before re-use as boiler feed water. 

Ferrisul and the other Monsanto products 
listed at right form a chemical safeguard to 
help make today’s water supplies the safest in 
all history. They have had a part in the reduc- 
tion of America’s typhoid death rate, from 35.9 
per 100,000 population in 1900 to approxi- 
mately 2.5 at the present time. For complete 
information on Ferrisul and other Monsanto 
Chemicals for municipal and industrial water 
treatment and sewage disposal, inquire: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 





HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Among the thousands of 
products of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company which serve 
industry are these for water 
treatment and sewage dis- 
posal: 

STERILIZATION — Chlorine 
and Ammonia. 


COAGULATION—Filter Alum, 
Ferrisul (Ferric Sulfate) and 
Sodium Aluminate. 
CORRECTIVES— Sodium Sul- 
fite,Sodium Bisulfite,Sodium 
Sulfate,Caustic Soda,Sulfuric 
Acid, Phosphoric Acid. 
OTHER USeS—Chlorine for re- 
moval of taste,odor and color 
from water. Santobrite, Chlo- 
rine, Ammonia, and Sulfuric 
Acid for elimination of slime 
and algae. Caustic Soda, Tri 
Sodium Phosphate, Di Sodi- 
um Phosphate, MonoSodium 
Phosphate and Tetrasodium 
Pyrophosphate for water sof- 
tening or as detergent aids 
in soaps and soap powders. 








MONSANTO CHEMICALS 











SHOULDERS feel 
all KNOTTED up 


it’s FATIGUE ACIDS 
in your MUSCLES! 


@ When you exercise more than usual, 
waste products called fatigue acids settle 
in your muscles. Then the muscle swells 
in its sheath and aches. 

Here’s fast help! Splash Absorbine Jr. 
over the affected parts 3 or 4 times a 
day. Laboratory tests prove it speeds the 
blood through the tissues—to carry off 
those acids. Pain eases—stiffness goes. 
You feel ‘fon top’! Millions like and use 
Absorbine Jr. regularly because it is 
Il. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. Free sample— 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220K Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 
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Keep your current copies 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. 
Conveniently bound, they 
make a valuable reference 
for looking up important 
world happenings. 


A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75c each. Orders may 
be sent directly to 
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Baseball or Else 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Reviewing the 
baseball season up to 
date, it seems to us that 
no work in behalf of the 
national pastime exceeds 
in grit, determination, 
and wholesome good 
will the performance of 
Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, the man 
with the shoe horn. 

Statisticians differ as 
to what, exactly, is the 
capacity of Roosevelt 
Stadium in Jersey City, 
where the Little Giants 
of the International 
League play ball. According to the best 
estimate we can get hold of, when there 
are 40,000 people in the park they don’t 
rattle around. In other words, 40,000 
is a snug fit. 

Yet Mayor Hague sold 50,529 tickets 
to the Little Giants’ opening ball game. 
And he plied his shoe horn so deftly 
that there were vacant seats in the 
stands all day long and no two citizens 
in one seat, except in isolated cases of 
young love, which is rampant in Jersey 
City in the springtime and warmly en- 
couraged by the Mayor when confined 
to organization Democrats. 

It may be that the ball park is built 
to stretch at the shoulders, or it may 
be that Jersey City fans are condensable 
(on request), or it may be, as certain 
sullen Republicans assert, that the 
Mayor prints and sells more tickets 
than there are seats in the stadium, 
with the idea of insuring a big turnout 
and a successful season. 

Tickets are sold at the City Hall, 
on a strictly election-day basis. 

“How is the sale coming?” Mayor 
Hague will inquire by telephone. 

“Great, your honor,” the head box- 
office man will reply, “with several dis- 
tricts still to be heard from.” 

Whether the citizens—like Jimmy 
Cromwell, the Mayor’s Senator-to-be— 
go out to the game at the Mayor’s sug- 
gestion, or whether they go out to root 
for the Little Giants, or whether they 
buy tickets and do not go out at all, 
this baseball-or-else policy has made 
Jersey City one of the biggest little 
ball towns—one of the biggest big ball 
towns, for that matter—in the country. 

Jersey City’s opening-day crowd (of 
ticket buyers) was larger this year than 


Mayor Hague, fan 


the largest in the major 
leagues, at Detroit. 

It would take a pretty 
sulky character to com- 
plain that the Mayor is 
dictating his town’s base- 
ball. About all the May- 
or can do is tell the Little 
Giants to win, and when 
they fail, as they some- 
times do, accept their 
apologies in a manly 
spirit and yell across the 
river to William Terry, 
manager of the Big 
Giants, to send over 
some ballplayers quick 
for the love of Mike. 

They tell me that Mr. Terry and 
Horace Stoneham, owner of the New 
York Giants, though they control the 
Jersey City team and operate the 
Little Giants as a farm club, stand in 
considerable awe of Mayor Hague’s 
personality and are frequently dis- 
mayed by his baseball enthusiasm, 
which demands a pennant winner. 

“Send me Chiozza,” the Mayor will 
say. 

“But he’s good enough for my own 
club,” argues Mr. Terry. 

“That’s fine,” says the Mayor. “May- 
be he'll help us.” 


Acme 


Max Baer will fight Tony Galento, 
a Jerseyman, in the Jersey City ball 
park in July. Having heard of Bill 
Terry’s problem, Mr. Galento lives in 
constant fear of the day when Mayor 
Hague will notify him that the civic 
pageant calls for Mr. Baer to be lugged 
out of there by the heels at the end of 
round three. 

“That’s what Jersey City needs, and 
that’s what Jersey City deserves,” the 
Mayor is apt to say, “and when I sug- 
gest that Baer become unconscious at 
that time, I don’t mean fairly uncon- 
scious.” 

The only consolation I can see for 
Maxie in all this is the thought that 
the Mayor ought to be able to sell 
some 75,000 or 80,000 tickets to the 
fight to loyal citizens, who can always 
catch the details by radio, if they care 
enough about it. The rest is up to 
Galento, who will probably do his bit 
—for it takes a powerful nerve to lose 
in Jersey City, as the Little Giants can 
tell you. 
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John and Peggy have no illusions. 
They know the first few years of 
married life will be extra expensive. 
There won't be much left over for 
life insurance at first—not more 
than a dollar or two a week—when 
all the added expenses of settling 
down are taken care of. But John 
wants protection for Peggy .. . 
right now, and forever .. . 


The Case of 


JOHN WALSH 
who is marrying 
Peggy Davis next week 








When a man’s about to marry — what 


Life Insurance Program should he think about? 


Many a man like John Walsh is faced 
with a very real life insurance problem. 
At the moment when protection becomes 
especially important, added expenses 
mean he is least able to pay the rate nec- 
essary for the level premium form of per- 
manent protection he needs. To help 
such men, The Prudeatial offers a policy 


called the Modified Life 5. 
Q: What is a Modified Life 5 Policy? 


A: It is a Prudential policy issued in 
amounts of $5,000 or more, and having 
a “Modified” premium arrangement. 


What does the word “Modified” 


mean? 


Q 


A: It means a change in premium rate. 
In this case the premium for the first 
5 years is one half the premium in 
later years. Thus a man who must 
meet extra expenses during the next 
few years, or a man who expects an 


2 


4 


increased income in the future, can 
get the permanent protection he needs, 
without waiting until he can afford to 
pay the usual level premium rate. 


How long are premiums payable on 
a Modified 5 Policy? 


Throughout the entire lifetime of the 
insured. The Prudential pays the in- 
surance money to the beneficiary 
whenever death occurs. 


How is the insurance money paid 
to the beneficiary? 


The insured may arrange the method 
of settlement, or may leave the choice 
to his beneficiary: 1) Cash payment 
in one lump sum, 2) A definite monthly 
income for the rest of the beneficiary’s 
life, 3) Income payments for a definite 
number of years, 4) The insurance 
money may be left with The Prudential 
at interest which is paid to the bene- 
ficiary, with the provision that all 


The Prudential (= 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 











or part of the principal sum may be 


withdrawn as desired. 


Q: Does this policy participate in divi- 
dends? 


A: Yes. The first annual dividend usu- 
ally is paid when the policy is two 
years old. These dividends may be 
taken in cash, used to reduce premi- 
ums, used to buy paid-up additional 
insurance, or left with the company 
to accumulate at interest. 





The Modified Life 5 Policy is one of the 
many Prudential policies designed for a 
particular situation. There is a Prudential 
policy to fit every life insurance need ... 
a Prudential premium-payment plan to 
fit every purse. For further information 
on how your particular life insurance 
problem can be solved, see your local 
Prudential representative, or write the 


Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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Are you wondering what to do on 
your vacation? The answer is right here 
in one handsome booklet! Maine offers you 
just the kind of diversion you want. Re- 
lax and rest, if you wish, on a birch-fringed 
lake or on a sandy seashore. If it’s activity 
you're after—you can swim, sail, fish, ride, 
play tennis and golf. 

You'll enjoy the famous Maine hospital- 
ity and you'll relish the wholesome food. 
Cool Maine nights encourage sound sleep. 

This handsome booklet will make it easy 
for you to plan a grand vacation. Maine 
offers every kind of accommodation—well- 
known hotels, inns, sporting camps—com- 
fortable overnight stopping places and tour- 
ist homes. Mail the coupon today and look 
forward to a perfect vacation in Maine! 































MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 

112 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, illustrated Official 


Maine Vacation Guide for 1940. 
Name__ 
Address_ 


City 








You can be sure a friend 
will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to Newsweek. 52 
absorbing issues for the ex- 
citing year ahead cost only 
$4.00. Order directly from 
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Art Fakes on Parade: 
Fogg Museum Puts Old Masters 
and Phonies Side by Side 


“Of the 2,500 paintings done by Corot 
in his lifetime,” a wit once observed, “7,800 
are to be found in America.” To make 
confusion worse, a good many of these 
are Corot’s clever fakes of old masters, by 
which he supported himself for years at 
sales of $3 apiece to a crooked Paris art 
dealer, who resold them to collectors every- 
where.* And the reputation of a far 
greater artist than Corot — Michelangelo 
—was made overnight in Rome, when 
Cardinal Riario bought his “Sleeping 
Cupid” as an authentic antique. After 
Michelangelo revealed the fraud, the Car- 
dinal forced the dealer to refund his 
money but (legend says) wisely kept the 
statue that had fooled such a connoisseur 
as himself. 

Museums all over the world have been 
fooled again and again, some by the six to 
ten times more Rembrandts than that 
master could ever have painted, others by 
the nearly 2,000 paintings attributed to 
Van Dyck, of which he unquestionably 
painted only about 70. In 1924 the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts got stuck for a 
$100,000 “Renaissance” tomb Italian ex- 
perts said was by Mino da Fiesole; later it 
was proved the work of a contemporary, 
Alceo Dossena (1878-1937) . 

Last week another Boston treasure house 
—The Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard— 
opened a show in which some 70 genuine 
and counterfeit works in painting, sculp- 








Lent by C. Adrian Rubel 







ture, metal work, and the decorative arts 
are ranged side by side. Visitors must try 
to tell an Albrecht Diirer woodcut of “The 
Circumcision” from a contemporary fake; 
a false Corot “Landscape with Castle,” of 
which the original hangs in the National 
Gallery of Scotland; and other phonies 
ascribed to Constable, Ingres, Guardi, Ra- 
phael, Giovanni Bellini, Filippino Lippi, 
and William Blake. 

The show’s sculpture section proves con- 
clusively that faking has existed as long 
as collectors. The earliest forgery in the 
show is an Egyptian seated figure of a 
king in the style of the Saite period (663- 
525 B.C.), an age of antiquarian interest. 
The statue contains a dedication to a king 
which purports to date it around 2,000 
B.C. Two fake Greek terra-cotta figurines 
of around 400 to 300 B.C. (among the 
commonest and hardest frauds to detect) 
are shown alongside an authentic statuette; 
most visitors guess wrong, and when they 
discover their error protest they like the 
fake better anyway. 








MUSIC 


Ford’s Fair Ballet to Star 
a Dobbin on Roller Skates 


Opening with the New York World’s 
Fair May 11 is an unusual contribution 
by the Ford Motor Co.—a ballet entitled 
“A Thousand Times Neigh,” housed in a 
$500,000 theater especially designed by 
Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial ce- 
signer who conceived the show. 

The ballet, for which 42 dancers drawn 








































Fogg Museum exhibit: an original Buddhist head of the Northern 


Wei period (A.D. 368-534) and counterfeit by a contemporary artist 
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chiefly from Lincoln Kirstein’s American 
Ballet Caravan have been given contracts 
at a minimum of $50 weekly ($5 above 
the American Guild of Musical Artists 
union minimum), marks several firsts in 
entertainment history: it’s one of the first 
times big business has ever sponsored 
ballet; it’s the first big ballet ever per- 
formed to recorded music (24 instruments 
under Norman Cloutier’s direction put 
the hot jazz score by Tom Bennett, NBC 
staff composer, on one sound track; four- 
teen voices embalmed Edward Mabley’s 
dialogue on another); and, most impor- 
tant, the free seventeen-minute show will 
be many a fairgoer’s first ballet (500 at a 
time can see one of the twelve scheduled 
daily performances) . 

A classic ballet in the sense that the 
dancers will be on their toes throughout 
(except during the square dances), in 
other respects “A Thousand Times Neigh” 
resembles a large-scale puppet show. Cos- 
tumed by Al Colt, who, out of Yale only 
two years, did the Ballet Caravan’s 
“Charade,” the dancers will wear masks 
designed by William Duncan, a puppeteer 
with Edward Mabley of Teague’s 
once ran one of America’s most suc- 
cessful marionétte companies: the Tater- 
man Marionettes. Duncan also did the 
puppets for last year’s General Electric 
show at the New York Fair. 

And it was Duncan who created the hero 
of the Ford show: a $1,000 cloth, leather, 
and aluminum-wire horse named Dobbin, 
whose legs, lips, ears, jaws, and tail are con- 
trolled by two operators inside (he wears 
chromium roller skates in the last scene) . 
Contemptuous of and frightened by the 
first Ford when it emits three backfires on 
their first meeting, the steed finally learns 
to love the later Ford V-8 because it does 
all his work, leaving him free to play. 

As the company wound up three weeks 
of rehearsal last week, the Ballet Caravan’s 
high-strung director, Lincoln Kirstein, was 
trying to plot a love affair between Dobbin 
and Elsie, the Borden prize cow at the fair. 

The brilliant choreography for “A Thou- 
sand Times Neigh” was devised by Wil- 
liam Dollar, St. Louis Ballet Caravan star 
who signs his pay-roll checks “$ Bill.” And 
one sound effect—the squawking horn of a 
1993 Model A Ford—was supplied from 
the company’s Dearborn, Mich., museum. 
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Classics vs. Swing 


Leopold Stokowski and Benny Goodman 
made their first joint appearance on the 
same program last week in the sprawling 
Hollywood Bowl before a crowd of 12,500 
which included the usual quota of film 
celebrities like Merle Oberon, Marlene 
Dietrich, and Mickey Rooney. Stokowski 
led 116 members of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic and musicians lent by the film 
studios in Bach’s toccata and fugue in 
D minor, Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and 








“HERE'S A PACKAGE OF INDOOR 


DAYLIGHT—RE 
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One of many CERTI- 4 
FIED FLEUR-O-LIERS, 
this industrial unit uses 
two 48-inch daylight 
fluorescent lamps...” 
approximately 100 watts 
over 


Another CERTIFIED 
FLEUR-O-LIER, a 
commercial unit using 
four 48-inch daylight 
fluorescent lamps... 
approximately 200 watts 
over 








Now over 35 experienced fixture manu- 
iocouenrs Nene : you CERTIFIED FLEUR- 

e new ready-to-use fixtures 
seemed to give you best results with 
the amazing new fluorescent lamps. 


Fluorescent white and daylight lamps in 
Sn aby eet FLEUR-O-LIERS give you 
a? levels of lighting . . . create new 

s and attraction possibilities. Here is 
cool, pleasing, abundant light for new 
seeing ease .. . for fine assembly and 
intricate operation in factories, for color 






discrimination and color matching. 
Owners of stores, restaurants, offices and 
factories are enthusiastic about the new 
pblus-lighting values offered by fluorescent 
lamps. 


You can get these new CERTIFIED 
FLEUR-O-LIERS now in a wide range 
of prices and designs. Your lighting com- 
pany will be ged work with you... 
give you expert advice ... to see that 

LEUR-O.-LIERS are properly installed to 
meet your needs best. 
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Wagner’s Fire Music from “Die Walkiire.” Frederick Stock (six 12-inch Columbia os 
The pianist Josef Hofmann played the first records in album, $11). -, 
eotenyge | pagan sro vt 4 Ch at Another album of Waltzes by Johann th 
oy eee, Opms — Strauss—including “The Blue Danube,” 


“ “ae pa: 
Polonaise as a solo. “Vienna Blood,” “Artists” Life,” and “Vi to 





, At Scag eae L gre enna Bon-Bons”—has been marketed by m 
y number of good-music lovers—leit the = Victor (three 10-inch records in album 


> 


bowl; jitterbugs who remained behind (or $2.75) . Recorded in Europe, these conven- “fi 
poured im, ‘atter sear for Stokowski ” tional performances recall dinner music in scl 
finish) set up a howl: Can t take it, eh! good Continental restaurants, as contrast- lar 
W han the leughter —— swing became = ¢q with a new Columbia album of dance nis 
king. Mary Martin sang “My Heart Be- Versions of some of the same waltzes by Al fre 
longs to Daddy.” Goodman wowed his Goodman’s orchestra (Newsweek, April 
public (jitterbugs outnumbered classic en- gg) __ Bu 
thusiasts by about 2 to 1) with Alec a 
Templeton’s classic burlesques “Mendels- al 
sohn Mows ’Em Down,” “Mozart Matricu- 
lates,” and “Mr. Bach Goes to Town,” BOOKS er 
and such swing favorites as “Sometimes for 














as a Magie Carpet 
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ee ae et Jesse Stuart’s First Novel J *™ 
Victor Records take you to Gone With What Wind: any 
the realms of musical pleasure— oe rane was punctuated by a Moving Tale of Hill Folk om 
! exploding flashbulbs of candid-camera tha 
whenever you wish fans; but anything goes at a benefit, and With his first novel, Jesse Stuart, the shel 
: ; this one netted some $8,000 for ex-Presi- young Kentucky farmer-poet and school- to { 
S ee ee ae wren 1s dent Hoovers Finnish Relief Fund and teaching storyteller, comes into his full and 
—— Sy apeeey, the Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief. stature as a writer. His book is called tear 
performed by Serge Koussevitzky and Trees or Heaven—a story of the Ken- Ans 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Avail- tucky hills unlike any other story of Ken- B 
able for the first time in a Victor High- RECORD WEEK tucky yet written. ; — 
er Fidelity Recording, this fascinating Jesse Stuart, now only 32, had his first on t 
work achieves, under Dr. Koussevitzky’s Franz Schubert never heard his famous book published in 1934—a collection of and 
inspired direction, magnificent pres- Seventh ; Symphony performed—it was poems entitled “Man With a Bull-Tongue ailar 
entation worthy of its thrilling musical finished just seven months before he died Plow.” The poems, says Stuart, “were writ- But 
in poverty in 1828. And as late as 1844 ten on Redhorse tobacco sacks, shoe boxes, all; ' 

Mendelssohn rehearsed the work in Lon- pieces of wallpaper, sugar sacks—some on any 


Symphony No. 1, in B Flat Major 
(“Spring”) (Schumann), The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Album 
M-655 (AM-655 or DM-655 for 
automatic operation) 8 sides, with descriptive 


a. Whe ee es feos oe 


don but withdrew a scheduled performance wood—and many were written on poplar Be 
because the English musicians were so con- leaves when I was out in the woods and a hand 
temptuous of the symphony. The good- poem came to me.” They read like that, brine 
natured Schubert would have been de- sonnets of the woods and hills and farms and 
lighted with the Chicago Symphony Or- that rang true and honest as a bell; and cusse 
chestra’s performance of his classic under _ they showed that in this young mountain- on § 
ment 
A Superb Selection from Ci a 7 a a 5 oy BE ing J 
‘ ae Pate 2 S - ~ . eS 
Wagner’s Siegfried ae me a 
. ley 
Two famous stars—Florence | ae ie oe , ce: suitin 
Easton and Lauritz Melchior, | adh, ee p> 5 a eas conce 
blend their glorious voices in a | t pe ° are xt 455 ue" m ep ate! 
splendid recreation of the third | ee tts 2 S&S a’ tin, igs De my 
act of Wagner’s famous music | - ii . rn 
drama. A majestic expression of 
vocal beauty, thatrises toa brilliant ; 
climax in rapturous love music. y “ay er: Pit The 











Siegfried, Act III (Wagner) Florence Easton and 1! 4 4. y a \ pedal tillere - 4 
Lauritz Melchior, with Royal Opera Orchestra, a —= i ae ane y, = tPA m bees 
conducted by Robert Heger. Album M-167 \ = 5 Sean, AR +: a by ; OY Ws pot te 
(AM-167 for automatic operation) 8 sides with , >, pi 0 AY, )//f/ a 
descriptive booklet . . . . . + + $8.00 y } atg | a y ‘ \ = Uy bh Aller 
x ' . hs i. 4 Allen 


For better reproduction use RCA Victor Red : Ce it iti} “At Nas sleep. 
Seal Needles—50 points per package. a ; JN Rahs’ Warrio 
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A Woodi Ishmael illustration for Jesse Stuart’s ‘Trees of Heaven’ 
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eer America had one of her most promis- 
ing natural talents. “Trees of Heaven” is 
the fulfillment. 

The novel covers a year, from harvest 
to harvest, in the lives of a handful of 
mountain people. All the harshness and 
bitterness of life is in it, also the joys and 
“frolics” and the satisfactions, lovingly de- 
scribed, of sorghum making, hog killing, 
lard rendering, and sitting up on winter 
nights to save the newborn lambs from 
freezing to death. 

The story is the conflict between the 
Bushmans and the Tussies—two families 
much alike by heritage and environment 
but a world apart in actuality. Anse Bush- 
man, red-bearded septuagenarian, was a 
rich, hard-working farmer with a lust 
for land. He couldn’t abide neighbors 
and saw no beauty in smoke rising from 
any chimney he could see from his 
own house. When the Sexton land tract 
that joined his fields was offered at a 
sheriff’s sale, Anse grabbed it. He planned 
to tame its wildness with herds of sheep 
and long rows of waving corn and to 
tear down those ugly squatters’ shacks. 
Anse hated squatters. 

Boliver Tussie—shiftless, dissolute drunk 
—was a squatter whose family had lived 
on the Sexton land since timé immemorial 
and his folks were buried there under the 
ailanthus trees—the “Trees of Heaven.” 
But to Anse that constituted no claim. at 
all; Tussie would have to get off same as 
any other squatters. 

Boliver Tussie had a daughter, tall and 
handsome; unlike other squatter girls, Su- 
brinea Tussie was a good worker and clean, 
and she neither smoked nor chawed nor 
cussed. And Anse’s son Tarvin was sweet 
on Subrinea Tussie. So, in a weak mo- 
ment, Anse let himself be talked into tak- 
ing Boliver on as a renter and of course 
there was trouble, squatters being what 
they are—clubbin’ and feudin’ and law- 
suitin’. But, in a surprising and powerfully 
conceived denouement, it all came out 
happily. (Trees or Heaven. 340 pages, 
116,000 words. Dutton, New York. $2.50.) 





The Lusty Ethan Allen 


A story goes that when Ethan Allen 
lay on his deathbed, after a bout of hearty 
pot tossing with some Revolutionary War 
vets, a parson was summoned by Mrs. 
Allen to prepare her husband for his long 
sleep. The parson, who well knew the old 
warrior’s views on religion, timorously ap- 
proached the bedside. “General Allen,” 
he said, “the angels are waiting for you.” 

“Waiting, are they?” rumbled the hero 
of Ticonderoga. “Well, G-d d— ’em, let 
em wait.” 

It’s a likely story. A little after that, a 
preacher named Nathan Perkins, on a tour 
of Vermont, noted that he had “passed 
by Ethan Allyn’s grave. An awful Infidel, 
one of ye wickedest men yt. ever walked 





Your Barber says: 
“GET OFF THE WATER WAGON” 





DON’T SOAK YOUR HAIR with water to comb it, barbers say. They are experts 
in hair care and know water washes away natural oils, leaves hair wild, 
unmanageable. Kreml grooms hair, keeps it neatly in place. 





DON’T GO to the other extreme and WHILE YOU still have your hair, take good 
plaster your hair with greasy goo and care of it with Kreml Hair Tonic. It 
give it a patent leather, gigolo look. checks excessive falling hair, removes 
Kreml isn’t greasy, keeps hair neat and ugly dandruff scales and relieves itch- 
natural looking. ing scalp. 





USE KREML DAILY — the wonderful tonic-dressing that keeps your hair look- 
ing its natural best—easy to comb—always neatly groomed, never sticky 
or greasy—dandruff scales removed, excessive falling hair checked. Ask 
for Kreml at your drug store or barber shop. 

To further aid your hair, use Kreml Shampoo. Made from an 80% 
olive oil base, it cleanses hair and scalp thoroughly, rinses out quickly, 
leaves hair easy to manage. 


HINT TO THE LADIES: Kreml Hair Tonic puts hair in splendid condition for 


permanents—makes permanents look lovelier. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
RELIEVES ITCHING SCALP—NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 

















Business 


begins with BUYING 


























¢ A manufacturer must buy be- 
fore he can sell. He must buy the 
raw stuff that goes to make the fin- 
ished product; he must buy machin- 
ery and the plants to house it, and 
must hire the men without whom 
the finest equipment in the world 
would be just so much worthless 
scrap. 


* In our particular case, being a 
large manufacturer, we are first of 
all an enormous buyer. If all of the 
copper wire we buy ina single good 
year were converted into sixteenth- 
inch wire, the strand would stretch 
over 209,000 miles—enough to 
wind eight times around the Earth. 
And the insulating yarn we buy 
could be looped 36 times from 
Earth to Moon. 


* We use enough steel and iron 
each good year to build two rail- 
road tracks 2,290 miles long—or a 
couple of Oakland Bay Bridges. 


° We buy a lot of gas, oil, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen; we 
are a huge consumer of gold, silver, 
mercury and tungsten. You won’t 
find the kind of sapphires we use 
for bearings in a jewelry store—nor 
would you find a jewelry store in 
the world that could supply the 
20,000,000 jewels we need each 
year. We even buy diamonds and 
use them as dies for drawing very 
fine wire. Though most of our pur- 


chases run into tremendous quan- 
tities, one of them, last year, amount- 
ed to just one ten-thousandths of a 
gram. That was radium, and it cost 
$300. 


° Every one of the forty-eight 
states and Alaska are important sup- 
pliers of ours. Twenty foreign coun- 
tries contribute materials not pro- 
duced in America. Almost literally, 
every industry and every farm pro- 
duces something that we use. 


¢ “What in the world can a farm 
grow for Westinghouse?”, you ask. 
Just to name a few things — oat hulls, 
molasses, grain and sugar cane for 
alcohol, dextrine from corn, flour 
and straw for making foundry cores, 
lard, sugar, lumber and _ tapioca; 
also leather, wool, cotton and meat 
products. it all adds up to this. Each 
year we buy morethan $ 100,000,000 
worth of the products of industry 
and farmers. Some of our people 
have estimated that these purchases 
give work to about 36,000 persons 
annually. This is in addition to our 
own 43,000 employees who fabri- 
cate these materials into a vast num- 
ber of machines and appliances 
which increase the permanent 
wealth of America. 


¢ Who gets this wealth? Why, 
the industries and farmers who sold 
the materials to us, of course. It’s 
really nothing but an elaborate 
process of swapping. We swap what 
we make for the materials needed to 
make our products. 


¢ That’s why we cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a separate indus- 
try. Along with thousafids of others, 
we are merely an essential cog in 
the tremendous process which has 
created American prosperity and 
the American way of living. 
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this guilty globe. I stopped & looked at 
his grave with a pious horror.” 

Ethan Allen is the perfect American 
folk hero. A tremendous man, physically, 
with Bunyanesque appetites, he boasted 
that he had outrun a deer in the woods: 
that he wrestled bears and once killed 












































catamount with a knife. He could drink boc 
anyone under the table, his favorite po- the 
tion being the “stonewall”—rum “diluted” : 
with hard cider. He had an incredible Va 
command of creative profanity and a real Me 
talent for phrase making; there seems no in | 
reason to doubt that he actually told the wiN 
frightened British lieutenant at Fort T)- Me 
conderoga that his authority for stamped. an 
ing the fort was “in the name of the Great bac 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” self 
Of him, George Washington wrote: “There res: 
is an original something in him that com- ing 
mands attention.” Allen had that all his low 
life, though the attention wasn’t always I 
welcome. jou 

A new book on Ethan Allen, by Stewart It’s 
H. Holbrook, Vermont writer, captures the 86.5 
full-bodied flavor of that redoubtable man. boa 
Beginning with Allen’s “classic moment,” 
when, at the head of the roughneck Green 
Mountain Boys (otherwise known as the 
Bennington Mob), Allen took Ticonderoga 
and struck the first offensive blow of the ! 
Revolution, Holbrook casts back over his Ha 
hero’s life and gives an idea of what made per 
him tick. ook 

Allen was an outlaw long before he took ens 
to bearding George III. As head of the a 
settlers on the disputed “New Hampshire phi 
Grants,” he openly fought the land-specu- ond 
lating Colonial governors of New York 
and drove their proxy settlers off the land. I 
Once, the “Yorkers” offered £100 for the Wo 
outlaw’s head; Allen countered with a £25 ble 
reward for the men who were out to get res 
him. News that the colonies were at war . 
found Allen drinking stonewalls with his 351 
boys at Bennington, and his first thought Yo 
was the garrison at Ticonderoga. In no Ind 
time, an expedition was afoot to grab it. we 
“We're going on a big wolf hunt!” shouted i. 
Ethan Allen. Big wolf hunt was right. 
(ETHAN ALLEN. 283 pages, 83,000 words. 
Bibliography, index. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50.) 

7 

A Chinese Rascal Oe 

Fiction in China is held in low esteem mins 
by classical scholars. It is by the people, con 
of the people, and for the people, con- ing 
sidered to have no “social significance” of 
by the pundits and therefore not worth Ree 


bothering about. The very name for the reat 
short story—‘“hsiao shuo”—means some- 







thing useless; and the novel, “ts’ang p'ien is 
hsiao shuo,” is just a longer something that “80 
is useless. a 8 
There are a good many Chinese indig- exci 
enous novels, their origins and author- son 
ship lost in antiquity. Of them, one of the whe 
raciest and most amusing is Cain P’ING th 
Va 





Met, first printed around 1610 but circu- 
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lated in manuscript copies many years 
before that. Because of its sexual frank- 
ness, “Chin P’ing Mei” ran afoul of the 
Confucian creed, which is_ Puritanical 
about such matters, and was banned. As 
such things will, however, the book sur- 
vived. Now translated into English, this 
book is available to American readers for 
the first time. 

“Chin P’ing Mei” (it means “Metal 
Vase Plum-Blossom”) is the tale of Hsi 
Men, a rich lecher of Shantung who lived 
in the Sung dynasty, and his six beautiful 
wives. In the language of the book, Hsi 
Men, the moment his parents had died 
and he’d become his own man, turned his 
back on books and culture to devote him- 
self to “riding the waves of pleasure, ca- 
ressed by the moon and the winds, spend- 
ing his nights among blossoms and _ wil- 
lows.” 

Hsi Men came to a bad end, but his 
journey there was far from burdensome. 
It’s a delightful book. (Cutn P’1nc Met. 
863 pages, 280,000 words. Two volumes 
boxed. Putnam, New York. $5.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


ApvENTURES OF A Brovoaist. By J. B.S. 
Haldane. 281 pages, 76,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.75. The noted British 
scientist, in a richly varied collection of 
essays, gives his stimulating views on 
many topics, from Marxism and hemo- 
philia in the blood royal to English polities 
and the future. 


Eces, BEANs AND Crumpets. By P. G. 
Wodehouse. 312 pages, 79,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2. Short sto- 
ries—a batch of the master’s best. 


Nicut IN Bombay. By Louis Bromfield. 
351 pages, 159,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. A highly colored novel of 
India by the author of “The Rains Came,” 
who hasn’t been up to his own standard 
for some time now. 








MYSTERY WEEK 

Tue Snatcu. By R. L. Goldman. 241 
pages. Coward-McCann, New York. $2. 
Once again Rufus Reed of The Fair- 
mont Express goes out after a scoop and 
comes in with a crime—this one involv- 
ing Grant Marwell and his fellow celebrities 
of Hollywood. Like the earlier Rufus 
Reed tales, this is well told and eminently 
readable. 


Anp So To Murprer. By Carter Dickson. 
280 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. Life as 
a scenario writer at a British film colony is 
exciting for Monica Stanton, a village par- 
son’s daughter. But it’s doubly exciting 
when several attempts are made to murder 
her. No one but grumbling Sir Henry Mer- 
rivale can solve this entertaining puzzler. 











lite (2 FOR SPRING! 









and see what A BIG CHANGE in 
your car SMALL CHANGE’ buys! 


YOU’VE HEARD that modern engines are 
hard on oil. But maybe you don’t know that 
dirty winter oil is mighty hard on engines, 
when the first warm spell hits. 

Accumulated sludge and varnish drag 
your motor down, rob 
it of pickup, shorten 
its life. 

Yes, and then gritty 





\ winter greases let 

\ gears and bearings _ “\ 
\ scrape and squeak a - 
\ ; 7 your dollars away. a a" 


\3 / DO 2 THINGS TODAY 


FIRST, fill your crankcase with fresh, long- 
lasting, tough-film PennZcil, the amazing, 
. anti-sludge* Pennsylvania oil that keeps 
your motor clean so it wears in—not out! 


SECOND, get a complete change of new, 
tough, summer grade PennZoil gear lubri- 
cants and a complete PennZoil chassis lubri- 
cation. See what a difference they make in 
steering, riding—in the whole ‘“‘feel’’ of 
your car! 


There’s a dealer near you. Phone your 
Pennzoil distributor or branch for his 
address. Drive up and sound your “‘Z’’ 
for a thorough Spring change-over! 
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Harris & Ewing 


Chamber of Commerce speakers: Lewis W. Douglas, Juan Trippe, James 8. Kemper, W. Gibson Carey Jr. 


Chamber Challenges New Deal 
to Drop Defeatist Philosophy 


‘Build America’ Program, 
to Aid Business and Add Jobs, 
Calls for End to Deterrents 


Slashing attacks upon a long list of New 
Deal policies and laws have featured most 
recent conventions of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States (News- 
week, May 15, 1939). The 28th annual 
session held in Washington last week, how- 
ever, was devoted chiefly to answering the 
New Deal’s most fundamental challenge 
to private industry: its pessimistic thesis, 
aired before the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee last spring, that busi- 
ness can no longer expand sufficiently to 
create many new jobs (the mature-econ- 
omy idea) and that, as a consequence, the 
government must assume the _ burden 
through heavy public-works spending. 

The Chamber’s confident answer was its 
theme—Build America—which, as devel- 
oped at the sessions, meant that busi- 
ness could undergo a huge expansion, that 
many new enterprises could be developed 
to supply jobs if the obstacles to recovery 
erected by the New Deal were removed. 
And to a greater extent than in other 
years, the leading speakers insisted there 
was also another requirement for sound 
progress—that business itself must recog- 
nize and fulfill broad social and indus- 
trial responsibilities. 

In his keynote address, W. Gibson 
Carey Jr. of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co., president of the Chamber, 
epitomized its stand when he said: “My 





deep belief is that we must study to be 
right in all our viewpoints and _ policies, 
after which we must stand four-square and 
firm.” And he reflected the confidence im- 
plied in the meeting’s theme by declaring 
the current crisis would be solved because 
businessmen were ready and willing to 
assume their responsibilities. 

Carey’s concluding note, “let us be done 
with pessimism for the future,” was echoed 
in the address of Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co. Hitting 
at the New Deal’s pessimistic view, Wilson 
asserted that a revival of confidence would 
touch off public-utility construction, pro- 
viding work for many thousands. He 
also cited residential construction and 
plant modernization as fields where great 
expansion could take place and contended 
that widespread preaching of the mature- 
economy philosophy was one of the im- 
portant deterrents to industrial expansion. 

Discussing the unemployment problem, 
H. W. Prentis Jr. of Armstrong Cork Co., 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, also lashed out at the idea 
that our industrial expansion was com- 
pleted. “There is no kind of business leger- 
demain or governmental sleight-of-hand 
that will get our unemployed back to 
work,” he declared, adding: “The basic 
solution . . . is a resurgence of individual 
confidence in the potentialities of new en- 
terprises.” To promote these new enter- 
prises, Prentis called upon business and 
government to stop name calling and co- 
operate—government by removing the de- 
terrents to recovery and business by elimi- 
nating unethical practices and producing 





goods at the lowest possible price to in- 
crease purchasing power. 

The potential industrial expansion that 
might occur if the deterrents were removed 
were also sketched in a forum on “The 
Challenge of New Frontiers” and by Juan 
T. Trippe, president of Pan American 
Airways, who described the rapid expan- 
sion of commercial aviation—an industry 
still far from maturity. Citing the $10,000, 
000 of new equipment recently ordered by 
the air lines, he predicted a further vast 
growth with a stepping up of schedules 
and the addition of new routes. 

In his address at the annual dinner 
Thursday night, Lewis W. Douglas, for- 
mer Director of the Budget and now presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, stressed even more than the 
other speakers the necessity that business- 
men assume the obligations of leadership. 
Telling the delegates they were “trustees,” 
he urged them to examine their financing, 
selling, and labor practices and to root out 
all those incompatible with our concepts of 
liberty. He also argued that business must 
recognize its international responsibilities: 
“To say that one country can live unto 
itself, ignoring others, is to deny the very 
basic principle of civilized living.” 

The foreign situation naturally came in 
for considerable attention, with one forum 
devoted to the effect of the war upon our 
foreign trade. This preoccupation was re- 
flected in the most important plank in the 
platform adopted: a call for adequate 
equipment for all branches of the national 
defense. The platform also geared its de- 
mands for a balanced budget, reduced 
taxes, and lowered Federal expenditures 
to the consideration that financial pre- 
paredness is as necessary as military pre- 
paredness. 

Aside from this, the platform restated 
the Chamber’s stand for sweeping revi- 
sion of the Wagner Act, outright repeal of 
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SOFT as a cushion—quick 
as a flash —is the key- 
stroke of the new Model 
M Cushioned-Touch 


Comptometer! Small won- 


der operators are so en- 
thusiastic about this newest 
model Comptometer! 


QUIET as a rabbit in the 
snow! The mechanism of 
the new Model M Compt- 
ometer “floats” on shock- 
absorbing rubber mount- 
ings inside the case. Re- 
duced noise means less fa- 
tigue, greater production. 














Many of the improvements incorpo- 
rated in the new Model M Comptometer 
(such as no-glare answer dials and scien- 
tific soundproofing) will be fully ap- 
preciated only by those who operate it. 

Yet because these fatigue-reducing 
improvements will result in more figure 
work handled in less time at lower cost, 
they will give the familiar phrase, 
“Comptometer Economy,” an even 
sweeter ring to executive ears! 

And back of all the new features of 
this Cushioned-T ouch Comptometer are 
the fundamental Comptometer advan- 
tages: remarkable speed, Controlled- 
Key accuracy, adaptability and sturdy 
construction. 

For a demonstration of the new Model 
M Comptometer (in your own office, on 
your own figure work), telephone your 
local Comptometer office —or write 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago, IIl. 





pointers 
For greater quiet: 
Mech F 
achanism or minimized eye- 
rubber 


Scientific sound. 
Proofing 













Strain: 
No-glare answer dials 
Larger, more legible 
answer numerals 
Restful grey-green color 
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Harris & Ewing 
Charles E. Wilson was optimistic 


the Wage-Hour Law, and revision of the 
Federal Securities Acts to encourage new 
capital issues. Resolutions also opposed 
the transfer of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to the Department of Commerce 
and endorsed the Walter-Logan Bill to 
subject Administrative agencies to judicial 
review. 

The delegates elected James S. Kemper, 
veteran insurance man and president of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. of 
Chicago, president for the coming year to 
succeed Carey (who refused reelection) . 
Long a practitioner of the theory that 
businessmen must take an active role in 
politics (he is a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention this year), Kemper 
is well equipped to direct the Chamber’s 
big job—that of convincing Congress of 
the need for promptly removing the ob- 
stacles to recovery. 





Significance 

The formulation of a unified program 
for the Chamber has always constituted a 
formidable task, because it is composed of 
interests ranging from the retail trades 
and banks through public utilities, insur- 
ance, transportation, and manufacturing. 
All found a common objective, however, 
in defending the enterprise system when 
regulations imposed by the New Deal be- 
gan multiplying. This explains the popu- 
larity of the Chamber’s “What Hurts 
Business Hurts You” campaign of the 
past two years. 

The New Deal’s mature-economy thesis 
furnishes an even more effective rallying 
point for attack, because the implication 
that business is “finished” is resented even 
more widely than specific regulatory meas- 
ures. Welding this sentiment into a potent 
force for changing the Federal govern- 
ment’s attitude toward business is another 
big job for Kemper, in which his organiz- 
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ing ability and acquaintance among busi- 
nessmen should prove invaluable. 

The insistence in the leading addresses 
that businessmen must follow exemplary 
practices and rigidly adhere to progressive 
policies marks the growing social conscious- 
ness of all American business. The other 
great business organization, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, devoted 
most of its platform (Newsweek, Dec. 
18, 1939) to an outline of management’s 
responsibilities in a modern world. This 
trend affords an additional instance of the 
common aims and objectives of the two 


groups. 


Oil Verdict Upheld 


The Supreme Court this week compfeted 
the first major antitrust case started under 
the New Deal. By a 5-2 decision (Chief 
Justice Hughes and Justice Murphy did 
not participate), it upheld the conviction 
of twelve big oil companies and five of their 
executives for purchasing surplus gasoline 
to stabilize the market in the Midwest dur- 
ing 1935, in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

The defendants were part of a much 
larger group (originally 24 companies, 56 
officials, and three trade journals) indicted 
at Madison, Wis., in December 1936, but 
in the course of protracted legal proceed- 
ings the charges were dismissed or new 
trials granted to most of them. Those in- 
volved in this week’s case, upon their orig- 
inal conviction, were fined a total of $65,- 
000 but later won a suspension of sentence 
when the Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
the lower court’s decision (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 7, 1939). 

In their defense, the companies contend- 
ed that their activities were “reasonable” 
and resulted in “fairer” prices. Defense 
counsel also pointed out that the opera- 
tions were merely a continuation of those 
performed under government direction in 
NRA days. The Supreme Court declared, 
however, that a combination formed to 
raise or stabilize the price of a commodity 
“is illegal per se” under the Sherman Act 
and that “Congress has not left with us the 
determination of whether or not particular 
price-fixing schemes are wise or unwise, 
healthy or destructive.” 








Giannini Jubilee 


The 9,000 employes of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Association, 
whose 495 branches cover 307 California 
communities, assembled at radio-connected 
parties on Monday night to celebrate the 
70th birthday of the bank’s chairman and 
founder, A. P. Giannini. Honored guest at 
the principal banquet in his native city 
(San Jose), “A.P.” at three score and ten 
could look back on a career that shames 
the Horatio Alger stories. 


It began 56 years ago when the youthful 
Giannini, husky son of an immigrant Ital- 
ian farmer, left school to enter the produce 
business. Retired with a modest investment 
income when only 31, he was unable to re- 
main idle long and in 1904 with $150,000 
opened the Bank of Italy in the heart of 
San Francisco’s Italian colony. 

That April day in 1906 when the earth- 
quake and fire struck, Giannini got to his 
little bank a dozen jumps ahead of the 
flames, loaded securities, currency, and 
stationery into two fruit wagons, and gal- 
loped away to the suburbs, where he buried 
the assets in his front lawn. The next day, 
seated at a desk on the still smoldering 
water front, he began lendinganoney to re- 
build the city. 

Giannini soon after began the country’s 
first important branch-banking program, 
building the Bank of Italy into the Bank 
of America—the nation’s fourth largest in 
deposits ($1,457,000,000) and largest in 
loans ($704,000,000) . 

Monday night’s party might also have 
celebrated a truce in the two-year fight be- 
tween the United States Comptroller’s 
office and the bank—a bitter struggle 
which led A.P., originally a New Deal sup- 
porter, to declare himself “cured and dis- 
illusioned.” Chief complaints of the regu- 
latory agency were: too liberal a dividend 
policy, overvaluation of bank premises, 
and inadequate capital. The first point was 
won by the bank; the second was compro- 
mised, leaving valuations up to an impar- 
tial committee; the third went to the gov- 
ernment, the bank agreeing last March to 
increase its capital by $30,000,000. 

Last week the directors clinched the deal 
by approving issuance at $50 of 600,000 
shares of $2 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock—half to be taken by Trans- 
america Corp., holding company that owns 
nearly 40 per cent of the bank’s stock and 
controls other far-flung Giannini interests, 
and half to be offered to other stockholders 
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Honored: A. P. Giannini 
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and underwritten by a coast-to-coast bank- 
ing group. This will be the largest offering 
of bank stock ever made without benefit 


of the RFC. 


rrr rr rer 


TNEC. Holiday 


Having wound up its inquiry into the 
effects of machinery on employment 
(NewswEEK, April 22), the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, through 
its executive subcommittee, definitely 
lecided this week to suspend further hear- 
ings until after next fall’s elections. The 
investigation of technological unemploy- 
ment ended without any definite conclu- 
sion, since union spokesmen testified that 
large numbers of employes had_ been 
thrown out of work by labor-saving ma- 
chinery, while employers contended that 
improved technology increased the num- 
ber of jobs. 

The chief items postponed by the TNEC 
are the study of deterrents to new capital 
issues, requested by the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, and the free-for-all dis- 
cussion of the nation’s economic problems, 
both of which, some committeemen feared, 
might develop into political controversies 
if paraded now. Moreover, by delaying 
these hearings until late in the year, the 
TNEC hopes to revive interest in its work 
around the time it issues its final report 
and recommendations to Congress, ex- 
pected next winter. 

Meanwhile, the committee’s staff will 
keep busy by finishing work on 40 to 50 
monographs to be published on various 
subjects without hearings. It will also con- 
tinue to watch for unwarranted price in- 
creases, in accordance with President 
Roosevelt’s request last September. 

Since the committee was set up in June 
1938, about 200 days of hearings have 
been held and 500 witnesses heard. The 
cost so far has amounted to about $950,- 
000, with some $90,000 of the TNEC ap- 
propriation left to complete the job. 








Family to Public 


Negotiations Begun for Sale 


of Newport News Company 


Ever since the World War Liberty Loan 
drives whetted the American appetite for 
securities, industry has been financed large- 
ly by the investing public, while great 
family-owned corporations, such as the 
Ford Motor Co., have become rarities. 
Their number was further reduced last 
week with announcement of negotiations 
for sale of the $100,000,000 Newport 
News Shipbuildmg & Dry Dock Co., 
heretofore owned by the family of Archer 
M. Huntington and by museums and other 
Huntington-endowed institutions. 

As the first step in the proposed transfer, 









































































TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
















Ol 1d English 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
ACHIEVED IT! 

SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE 
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@ Only 10 days direct to Yokohama. 
Or take 3 more days via Hawaii. 
Frequent sailings by record-holding 
Empress liners from Vancouver and 
Hawaii to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. Connect from California 
at Honolulu. Approved for United 
States citizens. See your travel agent or 
the nearest Canadian Pacific office. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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a new company, the Newport Corp., was 
formed, staffed by executives of Lehman 
Bros. and Blyth & Co., the investment- 
banking firms through which the ship- 
building firm’s $10,000,000 common stock 
may be offered to the public. Another Wall 
Street house, the Union Securities Corp., 
also was reported to be bidding for the 
shares. 

Huntington, 70-year-old art patron, poet, 
and student of Spanish culture, acquired 
his Newport News shares from his father, 
the late Collis P. Huntington, who founded 
the firm in 1886 with $100,000 after a long 
career in railroading (he built the Central 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific and com- 
pleted the Chesapeake & Ohio). 

The infant shipbuilding company grew 
gradually until government World War 
orders sent it, along with the entire in- 
dustry, booming. And having acquired a 
reputation for good, seaworthy craft, it 
continued to show a profit during the post- 
war shipbuilding lull and the industrial 
storms of the ’30s, partly by entering other 
fields, such as the manufacture of hydraulic 
turbines. Now, under the Maritime Com- 
mission and Navy Department rebuilding 
programs, the industry is again flourishing, 
with Newport News enjoying its full share 
of the business. 

Throughout its history, “the Company,” 
as it is called througout the Newport 
News area, has never suffered a major 
strike, and its employes, now numbering 
10,200, have themselves fought off efforts 
to unionize them. Current operations at 
the mile-long yards on the James River 
include construction of the 30,000-ton 
America for the ‘United States Lines 
(largest merchant ship ever built in this 
country), seven combination passenger- 
cargo vessels for the American President 
Lines’ round-the-world service, the $50,- 
000,000 battleship Indiana, and the $32,- 
000,000 aircraft carrier Hornet. 

This intense activity is supervised not 
by Huntington, who takes little part in 
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Harper in The Birmingham Age-Herald 


‘It Needs a Little Overhauling’ 








Homer L. Ferguson 


the management, but by Homer L. Fer. 
guson, Newport News president for the 
past 25 years. A graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy in 1892, Ferguson 
is a sturdily built, energetic executive who 
calls most of his employes by their first 
names. 





Wage-Hour Muddle 


Exemption Rush Kills Change; 
Wagner Act Is Target Again 


Almost everyone agrees that the Wage- 
Hour Law should be amended in one way 
or another. The New Deal, which sired this 
legislation pegging minimum labor stand- 
ards in interstate commerce this year to 
30 cents an hour and 42 hours a week,’ 
now believes the law should be changed 
to exempt highly paid salaried workers 
from the hour provisions and to relieve 
hard-put businesses in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands from meeting such high 
(for them) standards. Businessmen gen- 
erally look with favor on these proposals, 
but many (notably food processors) be- 
lieve the law should be amended much 
further to exempt many more workers 
from wage or hour provisions. 

Because of this difference of opinion, 
consideration of Wage-Hour Law amend- 
ments in Congress has always been marked 
by a scramble for exemptions for mi- 
ers, lumbermen, bank-and-loan-company 
and similar employes, as well as those et- 
gaged in processing of farm products— 
with the farm bloc holding out for wide 





*To prevent serious business dislocation by 
the law, Congress provided that wage mini- 
mums would rise from 25 cents an hour during 
the first year (ended Oct. 24, 1939), to 40 cents 
by 1945, while the work week should be re- 
duced from 44 hours during the first year to 4 
hours by Oct. 24, 1940. 
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changes. Such a rush for exemptions last 
year caused the New Dealers to withdraw 
their amendment bill, postponing consider- 
ation of this legislation until this year. Last 
week, after seven days of bitter debate 
over exemptions, all hope of changing the 


law this 


session 


was killed when the 


frazzled House voted 205 to 175 to re- 
commit the matter to the Labor Commit- 
tee (in time for some to rush off to the 


Kentucky Derby). 


Significance 


chief 


The 





reason for returning the 


Wage-Hour amendments to the Labor 
Committee was that the exemption razzle- 
dazzle had so confused most members that 
they had no idea what effect the measure 
would have on business if enacted. For 
that reason, the chances of changing the 
companion labor law, the Wagner Act, 
when it comes up for consideration next 
week, cannot be written off solely on the 
basis of last week’s performance. More- 
over, a much firmer groundwork for chane- 
ing the Wagner Act has been laid through 
hearings before the Congressional labor 


committees 


and 


the Smith committee’s 


investigation of the law and its adminis- 


tration. 





WEEK 


Earnings 


IN BUSINESS 


Two earnings records were revealed last 
week: Pan American Airways made a pro- 
fit of $1,984,438 in 1939, best year in the 
company’s history, and Chrysler Corp. just 
experienced its largest first quarter, show- 
ing earnings of $15,742,388—up 35 per cent 
over the same period last year ... U.S. 
Steel comfortably earned its $1 common 
dividend in the first quarter, netting $1.24 
a share, or $17,113,995, compared with 
$660,551 in the 1939 period . . . Monsanto 
Chemical Co. earned $1,642,037 (excluding 
its British subsidiary) in the March quar- 
ter, compared with $1,142,264 last year... 
A preliminary report of Remington Rand, 
Inc., and subsidiaries for the twelve months 
ended March 31 showed a profit of $2,232,- 
000, or 88 cents a common share, compared 
with $1,750,391, or 59 cents a share, in the 


preceding year . 


.. Reports from 340 com- 


panies compiled by the National City 
Bank of New York showed that first-quar- 
ter earnings, while 18 per cent below the 
1939 fourth quarter, were 74 per cent 
ahead of the initial period last year. 


Faster Service 


Most of the 


recent shipping news from 


the West Coast has concerned the con- 
traction of the coastal services caused by 
the sale and transfer of older ships, but 
now the trend has changed. Two weeks 
ago, the Matson Navigation Co., which 
runs from New York and the West Coast 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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FOR MOTHER TO TRAVEL 
WITH CHILDREN NOWADAYS 


A PLEASURE, yes, On the smart, 
modern trains of Pennsylvania 
Railroad's Luxury Fleet. For ; 
everything is available to smooth 
her way and ease her mind.The 
security of a private room of 
her own. The clean comfort of 
air-conditioning. Gracious at- 
tendants to do her bidding. 
Delicious wholesome food... 
in the spacious diner or in the 
family’s room, if preferred. 
Travel refinements that make 
the trip a real event for all... 
and at little cost. 

























» 


IDEAL for mother and children—this new 
Pullman Drawing Room. The handsome lounge 
chairs may be drawn to the window so the chil- 
dren can look out; or folded and tucked away, 
so they can play. For mother, a restful sofa. 





A BED like at home for every one. Plenty of 
room to dress, move about. Toilet facilities, ice 
water, washstand, enclosed wardrobe — every 
convenience handy. The same room serves any 
traveling group admirably —and economically! 



















Not only mothers— everybody enjoys travel more 
on The Luxury Fleet! Not only because privacy seems 
custom-designed, taking such forms as . . . Roofnettes 
. .. Duplex Rooms. . . Bedrooms . . . Comp..‘tments 
... Drawing Rooms... Master Rooms—but because 
modern smartness extends throughout! (Even the 
coaches are Luxury Coaches with soft reclining seats.) 
And last, but not least, because the cost is so little, 
at present low fares. Next trip, take The Luxury Fleet! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


DIRECT ROUTE to the World's Fair in New York, 
Shortest Route, with connecting lines, to the West and 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Prancisco, 


THE LUXURY FLEET 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) : . 
New York— Philadelpbia— Chicas 
THE GENERAL . 
New York— Philadelphia — Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF st. Louis’ : 
New York—Philadelpbia—St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED ; 
Washington—Baltimore—Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
{All-Room Train) 
New York—Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh—Chicago 


ury Coaches with reclining 
Lexi ‘modern Section Sleepers 
on all but the all-room traims. 




















Koon present power bills will look higher 
than ever, when you see how cheaply 
one of the new “Caterpillar” Diesel-Elec- 
tric Sets can generate electricity for you! 
Runs on low-cost Diesel fuel. Set it up 


in a small space. Use your present wiring. 


Switchboards and external control 


apparatus eliminated by modern design! 


Completely self-regulating. Simple to 


start and operate. 


Cuts power costs for mills, shops, 
resorts, stores, garages, service stations, 
institutions, hospitals, etc. (In addition 
to regular use, it can serve as auxiliary 


or emergency stand-by.) 


Product of world’s largest maker of 


Diesel engines, ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesel-Elec- 
tric Sets are available in several sizes— 
from 13 to 66 kw. Low first cost! Tell 
us your power requirements and we’ll 
send you “Caterpillar”? Diesel specifica- 


tions. Mail the coupon now! 


* Depending on average load 
and local price of Diesel fuel 






DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 

Dept. N-513, Peoria, Illinois 

We require about kw. per hour; 
or__..j. horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
Name 


Address__ 
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BUSINESS TIDES 


When Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
was made Secretary of the Treasury— 
it was on New Year’s Day, 1934—there 
was much reason to believe that it 
would prove to be a brief and probably 
an unfortunate appointment. Nothing 
in his record had pre- 
pared him for the duties 
of this office, and insofar 
as anyone knew he had 
never shown any par- 
ticular aptitude in the 
field of finance. Yet if 
today one were to list 
the members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet in the 
order of their official per- 
formance Secretary Mor- 
genthau would be well 
up toward the top. In 
no sense has he been a 
brilliant Treasury head, 
but neither has he been 
a flop. He has done a rather better than 
average job of managing his depart- 
ment; he has carried out the financial 
policies of the Administration with 
reasonable efficiency, and he has—which 
is the point of interest at the moment 
—always stood ready to defend those 
policies with as much vigor as though 
he were not inherently a conservative. 
The particular policy he is defending 
this time is our gold buying. 

The defense was presented last Fri- 
day in a speech before a meeting spon- 
sored by the women’s division of the 
Democratic National Committee. It is 
deserving of attention because it is the 
first broad official statement we have 
had of the government’s attitude on 
gold since the start of the European 
war. 


We now have in this country 
$18,771,000,000 of gold, exclusive of 
that held in our vaults under earmark 
for the account of foreign owners. This 
is approximately 72 per cent of the en- 
tire monetary gold stock of the world. 
But even that is not the worst of the 
situation. At the end of August, when 
the war began, we only had $16,638,- 
000,000. Thus in eight months our gold 
supply has increased $2,133,000,000, or 
by an average of slightly over $265,- 
000,000 a month. At this rate, not 
counting new production, it would take 
only a little less than two and a half 
years for us to have all the monetary 


Secretary Morgenthau and Gold 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Secretary Morgenthau 





gold in the world. And so far there is 
no sign of any diminution of the inflow. 

How can we handle such an inflow? 
According to Secretary Morgenthau we 
have no choice. We must continue to 
take the metal. If we don’t, he says, the 
United States will face 
“disastrous consequen- 
ces.” We would have 
trouble selling our prod- 
ucts abroad; a flood of 
foreign competitive goods 
would “deluge our mar- 
kets,” and Americans 
with investments abroad 
would suffer substantial 
losses, while foreigners 
with investments here 
would harvest a windfall 
of profits. In other 
words, as the Secretary 
sees the problem, if we 
stop the purchase of 
gold, foreign currencies would depreci- 
ate in terms of the dollar. 





Wide World 


Now in all of this the Secretary, 
in general, is correct. If we stopped 
taking the metal it would be appre- 
ciably more difficult for us to sell 
our goods abroad. And it is also true 
that with a decline of foreign cur- 
rencies in terms of the dollar it 
would be just that much easier for 
foreigners to sell their goods in our 
markets. All told, therefore, while the 
Secretary is going too far in saying that 
we would be faced with “disastrous 
consequences,” it is possible to agree 
with him at least to the extent of say- 
ing that the cessation of gold purchases 
would create serious problems in con- 
nection with our foreign trade. 

But that is not the whole story by 
any means. With our present holding of 
the metal the Administration simply 
cannot afford politically to stop buying, 
for if it did the bottom would fall out 
of the price and we would be faced with 
a loss amounting to some billions of 
dollars. Further, and equally important, 
is the fact that the gold buying at pres- 
ent is a major help to the Allies. In 
other words, the Secretary is right as 
far as he goes, but to be complete he 
should have added that our gold-buy- 
ing program is no longer just a matter 
of monetary policy but has also become 
to a major degree a matter of domestic 
politics and international diplomacy. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
to Hawaii and Australia—and which, un- 
like other lines, has never curtailed sched- 
ules—let contracts for four new 12,000-ton 
cargo vessels. These are the first dry-cargo 
ships (that is, non-tankers) built for the 
domestic trades in more than five years 
and are financed by Matson without a Fed- 
eral subsidy. They will cut the New York- 
Honolulu run from 28 to 19 days. And 
last week the Maritime Commission ac- 
cepted the bid of the Moore-McCormack 
Lines to operate three government freight- 
ers on a Pacific Coast-South America run. 
Moore-McCormack agreed to put four new 
ships on the route within the next three 
years. 


Mexican Oil 

A partial settlement of the two-year-old 
dispute with Mexico over expropriation of 
American oil properties was reached with 
an agreement by which the Consolidated 
Oil Corp. (Sinclair) , one of the two major 
United States firms involved, will receive 
about $9,000,000 plus delivery of several 
million barrels of oil out of Mexican wells 
curing the next few years. The claims 
of the other firm, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, remained unsettled, and in a diplo- 
matic note this week Mexico rejected Sec- 
retary of State Hull’s proposal for arbitra- 


§ tion. 


» Corporate Blend 


SM i 


Schenley Distillers Corp. signed a con- 
tract to purchase the assets of Oldetyme 
Distillers Corp., subject to approval of 
Oldetyme stockholders. Under the deal, 
involving more than $4,000,000, Schenley 
would acquire Oldetyme’s plants in Cedar- 
hurst, Md., and Limestone Springs, Ky., 


; would obtain rights to Oldetyme brands 


such as Green River and Three Feathers, 


} and would add 600 men to its present pay 


roll of 5,000. Last year Oldetyme netted 
$493,185 on sales of $13,247,779, compared 
with Schenley’s profit of $4,129,080 on a 
$73,867,529 gross. 


New Executives 


Cornelius F. Kelley, president of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. since 1918, 
was named chairman of the board, while 
James R. Hobbins, executive vice presi- 
dent, was moved up to the presidency. 
There had been no chairman since the 
death of John D. Ryan in 1933. . . At the 
age of 40 Jack I. Straus was elected presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Co. succeeding his 
uncle, Perey S. Straus, who becomes chair- 
man, and filling a post held previously by 
his father and grandfather, Jesse Isidor 
Straus and Isidor Straus . . . Edward L. 
Ryerson Jr. was elected chairman of Inland 
Steel following the retirement of L. E. 
Block, who, with his brother, P. D. Block 
(now president) , has been with Inland for 
more than 40 years . . . Eugene E. Wilson, 
Vice president of United Aircraft Corp., 
was elected president, succeeding the late 
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tional Exposition, open from May 
25 to September 29, on magical 
Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. On the Exposition site Bank 
of America has a complete bank- 
ing office (the only bank on the 
Island) to serve you. Travel care- 
free with Bank of America Trav- 
elers Cheques, which you may 
obtain from authorized banks 
and travel agents everywhere. 
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Donald L. Brown . . . Allen Van Wyck, 
system vice president, was named president 
of the North American Light & Power Co. 


Business Notes 

Through a nationwide selling group 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the Union 
Pacific Railroad sold a $81,602,000 issue of 
refunding mortgage 342s due in 1980— 
largest piece of railroad financing since 
1927. Simultaneously, the road released a 
56-page annual report featuring simplified 
statistical tabulations, colored charts, and 
a map... The Curtis Publishing Co. pro- 
posed to stockholders a recapitalization 
plan whereby each share of no-par $7 cum- 
ulative preferred stock would be exchanged 
for $10 worth of fifteen-year 3 per cent de- 
bentures, one share of a new $4 prior pre- 
ferred (and voting) stock, and two and a 
half shares of common . . . The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. announced a cooling 
plant, powered either with electricity or a 
gasoline engine, for cold storage of whole 
beeves on the farm and equipped in some 
models with a quick-freezing compartment 
for meats, poultry, fruit, and vegetables. 


Trends 

Telephones in service in the Bell System 
during April increased 84,600, compared 
with 82,000 in March and 66,500 in April 
1939. 


Hosiery shipments during the first quar- 





ter totaled 34,034,725 dozen pairs, com. 
pared with 33,887,003 last year. 


Jobless workers declined by 113,000 oy 
1.2 per cent in March to 9,304,000, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference 


Board. 


Electric power output for the week end- 
ed April 27 totaled 2,397,626,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 2,421,576,000 in the 
preceding week and 2,182,727,000 in the 
1939 period. 











AVIATION _ 


CAA Acts to Make Planes 
and Their Pilots Spin-proof 


Nothing will stir up an argument among 
flying folk quicker than a discussion of 
ways of eliminating stalls and tail spins 
which cause about half of the amateur flying 
fatalities. One school contends this should 
be done by making planes stall-safe and 
spin-proof through such devices as wing 
slots and flaps. But another faction insists 
that the best method is to teach student 
pilots how not to stall and spin, because 
most of the 13,000 civil aircraft now in 
operation cannot be equipped with these 
safety devices, hence will always be dan- 











Secretarial Student: One way of using up a lot of surplus cotton is 


to stuff the lint into mattresses. In this picture, Secretary of Agricultur 


Q 


Henry A. Wallace is shown trying his hand, instructed by the family 
of Charles W. Jones of Zephyr, Brown County, Texas, who are demon- 
strating mattress making in the Agriculture Building at Washington. 
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gerous to pilots taught to fly on the super- 
safe planes. 

In this argument, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority takes the middle course: planes 
must be made safer and pilots must be 
better taught. So this week in Baltimore 
the CAA is starting a training program on 
stall-safe, spin-proof Erco and Stearman- 
Hammond* planes (because of special 
wing and tail construction) to illustrate its 
point. Students will be taught to fly the 
supersafe planes; then, to prevent them 
fom breaking their necks when they go 
out into the world of aviation, they will be 
additional instruction on conven- 
tional planes. If these students develop 
faster than those instructed on ordinary 
planes, as CAA officials believe they will, 
a large proportion of those who enroll in 
next year’s civilian flight-training program 
will be taught on spin-proof ships. 


given 


In the background of this CAA experi- ” 


ment is the hope that small-plane manu- 
facturers can be induced to limit their 
outpul to spin-proof planes. This would be 
along step toward the goal of opening up 
anew field for plane sales, making it pos- 
sible to learn to fly safely with little more 
instruction than is necessary to drive an 
automobile and at the same time adding 
to the safety of amateur flying. 


aaa 





Aviation Forum, New Style 


National Aviation Forums, sponsored 
by the National Aeronautic Association, 
have usually been exclusive gatherings of 
the aviation fraternity at which people 
connected with the industry were brought 
up to date on aeronautic development. 
This produced good technical meetings, 
but a lot of words were wasted selling 
aviation to people who were already sold. 
So this year the National Aviation Forum, 
to be held in Washington during the week 
of May 26, will be addressed strictly to the 
public. 

In line with this, at the Forum sessions 
in the Department of Commerce Audi- 
torium, the industry's leaders will tell the 
people where the nation stands and where 
it is going in aeronautics. And at near-by 
Bolling Field, the doors of one of the most 
comprehensive aviation exhibits ever shown 
—all types of planes from junior models to 
the latest transport and military planes— 
will be thrown open to the’public. 

Through special arrangements made by 
President Roosevelt, the Forum commit- 
tee, headed by General Chairman Thomas 
H. Beck, president of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., has sent special invitations 
to all the nations of the Americas to send 
representatives. 





"The only planes rating this CAA classifica- 
tion. Most light-plane manufacturers do not 
build spin-proof planes because many of their 
ships are used for training purposes, and, under 
Present CAA rules, all students must learn how 
to recover from spins. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


War on Merchandising 


Wren the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission tossed the immediate 
future of television into the stage of wran- 
gling and confusion, it did.much more than 
it knew. It provided a particularly vivid 
demonstration of a growing tendency on 
the part of Washington to impose a theory 
of merchandising that is alien to American 
practice and traditions. . 

Here, in brief, is the story: 

For upwards of twelve years, the engi- 
neers of the Radio Corporation of America 
have been working on television, at a cost 
to the corporation of over ten million dol- 
lars. Just a year ago, the corporation be- 
gan broadcasting to the public from the 
Empire State Tower. In the course of the 
year, the practical development of two in- 
ventions provided the solution of two of 
the most serious technical problems tele- 
vision still faced and at last opened up the 
ultimate prospect of successful commercial 
television. The first, the application of the 
orthicon iconoscope, reduced the intensity 
of the light that had to play on the sweat- 
ing actors and actresses and improved the 
quality of the image. The second, the ra- 
dio relay, makes possible network broad- 
casting in place of broadcasting confined to 
the radius of a single station. 


Deedes to say, these spectacular 
advances did not convince anybody, RCA 
officials included, that television had 
reached a state of technical perfection. But 
the advances did make clear that the time 
had come for wider research and experi- 
ment in television program making. And 
they certainly demonstrated that television 
could be made more available to the pub- 
lic than it had hitherto been. So the RCA, 
which had been selling sets for $600, re- 
duced its price to less than $400 (inciden- 
tally reimbursing those who had paid $600 
to the amount of the difference) and pro- 
ceeded to make plans for the sale of 
25,000 sets within a year in the New York 
area. RCA appeared in hearings before the 
FCC and described its plans. 

On February 29, the FCC issued an or- 
der authorizing two classes of stations— 
one for technical experiment and a second 
for experiment in program production and 
technique. Beginning September 1, it held, 
Class II stations might begin limited com- 
mercial operations. The FCC also re- 
marked that “there is no reason apparent 
why those members of the public to whom 
regular television programs are available, 


who are conscious of the fluid state of the 
art, and who are willing to assume the fi- 
nancial risks involved for the obvious ben- 
efits of current programs, should not ac- 
quire receivers.” 

In view of this, RCA called meetings of 
dealers to discuss a sales campaign and 
published an advertisement—the adver- 
tisement that seems to have precipitated 
the FCC’s “suspension.” This advertise- 
ment said that RCA was ready to provide 
a regular television program service and 
that it was offering to sell receiving sets at 
a stated price. It described the receiving 
sets and some of the programs recently 
shown. It also explained that RCA had li- 
censed 45 of its competitors. 


‘ie days after the appearance of 
the advertisement, the FCC issued an or- 
der calling for new hearings and suspend- 
ing the rule authorizing limited commer- 
cialization as of September 1. In a press 
release the FCC suggested that sales re- 
sulting from RCA’s sales promotion might 
give one manufacturer “an unfair advan- 
tage over competitors” and thus “cause 
them to abandon the further research and 
experimentation which is in the public in- 
terest .. .” The FCC also said that “pro- 
motional activities” might result in the 
sale of so many receiving sets as to bring 
about the “crystallizing” of standards “at 
present levels.” In and out of the hearings 
that ensued, Chairman James L. Fly has 
dwelt alternately on the possible “freez- 
ing” of television standards and on the 
possible uselessness of sets now sold in the 
event of radical changes in methods of 
radiovision. 

The FCC logie at this point becomes 
difficult to follow. FCC apparently desires 
to keep the cake and have it eaten too; to 
protect the buyer of receivers against radi- 
cal changes in television and yet insure 
the utmost advance in the science of tele- 
vision; to stave off obsolescence and guar- 
antee advance at the same moment. When 
everyone knows that whatever creates also 
destroys; that obsolescence is the ugly 
spouse of progress! 

Mr. Fly’s quarrel is clearly with the “in- 
tensive and extensive sales promotion cam- 
paign.” of RCA. In hearings before a Sen- 
ate committee he admitted, on question- 
ing, that the FCC has no right to regulate 
advertising. But, at the same time, he did 
not hesitate to pass judgment on this par- 
ticular sales-promotion campaign. The two 
bones of his contention seemed to be that 
purchasers would not know that their sets 
might become obsolete and that the sales 
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campaign would induce the purchase of 
more sets than the FCC thought the pub. 
lic ought to buy. 

This stand raises very fundamental 
questions. To begin with, how general jg 
public understanding of the fact that no 
product of invention is perfect when it js 
first put on the market? 

Mythology tells us that Minerva, the 
Goddess of Wisdom, sprang from the brain 
of Jupiter, mature and in complete armor, 
Mythology does not tell us whether there 
were human witnesses, but, if there were, 
I surmise that they were more interested 
in the fabulous emergence of Minerva than 
they were in her equipment. So it is with 
the products of invention. In the case of 
television, the chief interest of the obsery-. 
er is the miracle that produces any picture 
at all out of the ether. In the case of the 
automobile, early purchasers were moti- 
vated as much by intense interest in a me- 
chanical wonder and a desire to be among 
the first to possess it, as by anything else. 
The early buyers of such products are 
those who can afford to pay a relatively 
high price to indulge this sort of interest. 
They do not expect perfection. In fact, 
they take pride in the important part 
which their observations, their minor ex- 
periments and their criticisms play in the 
developmental process itself. 

It was this limited group, obviously, 
that was expected to buy the sets adver. 
tised by the RCA. The judgment as to 
how to reach this group was admittedly no 
concern of the FCC. But, in effect, the 
FCC has made such a judgment. 

The stand of the FCC, then, raises an- 
other question. Is it a proper function of 
government to “protect” prospective buy- 
ers of a product against statements which 
are not false, fraudulent or misleading and 
against individual impulses whose satis- 
faction may be only temporary? This 
seems to be a basic position of the FCC, 
just as it seemed to be a basic contention 
of some of SEC inquirers into insurance 


before the TNEC. 


Ewery intelligent businessman 
knows that the penalty for “overselling” 
must be paid by those who “oversell” as 
well as by those who “overbuy.” But what 
can even the most benign government do 
about it? To attempt to regulate it would 
involve an examination of the sales-promo- 
tion budget of every company in the na- 
tion. It would involve an examination of 
the relative drawing power of different 
kinds of advertising copy. It would call for 
careful study and supervision of the per- 
sonal budget of every American citizen. 
Possibly the time might come when a mai 
of moderate means who bought an expe?- 
sive mattress would have it snatched from 
under him as he was presented with a com- 
mand to buy a new set of teeth which 
he didn’t want. 

This, apparently, is the ideal of some 
of our forward thinkers. 
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